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THAT'S ALL THERE IS TO A 
UNIT TRUCK—no hangers— (/ 
no hanger pins—no cotters 
—no safety supports—no 
other supplementary devices 
to maintain. 
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increased efficiency 
_... lower costs 


ITH modern ‘‘Union” control sys- 
tems, you can consolidate adjacent 


or widely separated interlockings by con- 
trolling them from one location. Then 
traffic can be routed with greater speed, 
efficiency, and flexibility—at lower costs! 


“Union” Model 14 Interlocking, UR 
Route Interlocking, and Unit Lever Re- 
lay Interlocking are all thoroughly proved 
systems for consolidated control of inter- 
locking facilities. They can be used with 











either electro-pneumatic or electric switch 
machines, and each offers special features 
for specific operating conditions . . . One 
is certain to be ideally suited for yours. 


So why not confer now with our engineers 
and plan interlocking consolidations 
which will provide increased operating 
efficiency and bring substantial returns 
on investment? “Union’”’ district sales 
offices will welcome your request for 
consultation or additional information. 
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SUNSHADES OR UMBRELLAS? “Too many people look upon 
the railroads as an unbrella for a rainy day. But the rail- 
roads can’t continue on a rainy-day basis. They must have 
some of the sunshade business, too.” So, in effect, said 
Herbert L. Baldwin, assistant vice-president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, at Portland, Me, in a 
recent speech which is reported in detail in our News 
section. Elsewhere in the news is a report of a general 
speed-up of the New Haven’s New York-Boston passenger 
service, which amply supports another point made in Mr. 
3aldwin’s speech—that railroad managements are con- 
stantly striving to provide better and better service. As 
added evidence on that score, the week’s news also includes 
details of new equipment purchases authorized by the Chi- 
cago & North Western, suburban service improvements on 
the Burlington, and extensive track betterments on the 
Pennsylvania’s Panhandle division. 





STATION IMPROVEMENT BRINGS GOOD RESULTS: An illus- 
trated article, beginning on page 34, describes an extensive 
improvement program recently completed by the Atlantic 
Coast Line at its passenger station at Florence, S. C. The 
project has resulted in greater safety and convenience for 
passengers, increased efficiency in the servicing of passen- 
ger trains and reduced maintenance costs. 





NEW PRESIDENT FOR SIMMONS-BOARDMAN: James G. Lyne, 
co-editor of Railway Age, has just been elected to suc- 
ceed S. O. Dunn as president of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, publishers of Railway Age and 
other transportation papers. The reasons for Mr. Lyne’s 
election to that post are outlined by Mr. Dunn on page 50, 
where Mr. Lyne’s business career is also reviewed. 





ANOTHER INVESTIGATION? A news story from Washing- 
ton reports a proposed investigation of “all domestic land 
and water transportation.” Other developments of the 
week in Congress, the Supreme Court, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are reported in additional stories. 
Confirmation of Col. J. Monroe Johnson for another 
term on the I.C.C. is of special interest. 





“LIQUIDATING THE MIDDLE CLASS”: Railway Age’s Janu- 
ary 1 editorial on that subject has been widely quoted— 
and generally approved. This week, therefore, we follow 
it up with another, which points out that such liquidation 
can be prevented, as things now stand, only by coordinated 
and united opposition by the entire middle class to every 
socialistic policy. 





WHO SHOULD PAY FOR HIGHWAYS? By any consideration 
of logic or common sense, the cost of building and main- 
taining highways should be assessed primarily against 
those who use them—particularly when that use is for 
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purposes of private financial gain. That viewpoint was 
convincingly presented to the National Tax Association 
last fall by Earl R. Feldman, of the Association of 
American Railroads; his paper on the subject is reprinted 
on pages 38-40. Mr. Feldman’s ideas are the result of 
practical highway engineering experience, fortified by 
years of careful study of highway tax problems. 





A BREAK FOR COMMUTERS: Beginning its second century 
wth the same high standards of service that marked its 
first, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has announced 
an extensive program of improvements in its Chicago 
suburban services. The program includes modernization 
of 65 existing commuter cars, purchase of 30 new cars, 
and eventual Dieselization of most of its suburban trains. 
The reconditioning of the present cars is described in an 
illustrated feature article beginning on page 46. Other 
aspects of the program .are reported at two places in 
our News pages, which also cover the road’s charter 
centennial celebration at Aurora, Ill., on February 12. 





C.T.C. ON THE BIG SANDY: Centralized traffic control con- 
tinues to demonstrate its ability to increase track capa- 
city, speed up train movement and promote operating 
safety. One of the latest installations of this type is on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio’s Big Sandy. subdivision, a 128-mi. 
line in eastern Kentucky with heavy coal traffic. The in- 
stallation is described in an illustrated article which starts 
on page 41. 





GREAT NORTHERN CABOOSES: Streamlined passenger cars 
are, by now, pretty common on American railroads, 
but streamlined caboose interiors are still unusual enough 
so that those recently put in service on the Great Northern 
deserve special mention. They get it on page 45. 





EASIER—AND CHEAPER: Passenger timetables for public use 
are, all too often, one of the many “taken for granted” 


features of railroad service. So when a railroad, by con- ~ 


sistent attention to detail, makes its timetables more attrac- 
tive to look at, easier for the occasional traveler to under- 
stand, and, at the same time, relatively cheaper to print, 
its accomplishment deserves special mention. That is 
why we publish, on page 48, an article by John S. Gal- 
lagher, Jr., traffic analyst for the New York, New Haven, 
& Hartford, telling how that company has achieved all 
of those results. 





BRITISH ROADS TO USE T-SECTION RAIL: One of the week’s 
interesting developments is the announcement that T-sec- 
tion rail, similar to that used in this country, will even- 
tually replace the “bull-head” section which has long been 
the British standard. For details, see our Overseas News 
section. 




















































































Q. Where on a diesel electric locomotive is the choice of 
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OKOLOY-COATED 
COPPER CONDUCTOR 


correct wiring important? 
In wires to be used in generator leads and motor leads, 
in power jumpers and control jumpers, in lighting sys- 
tems, in lines to headlights, on controllers and as cab 
signal wiring. 
What three properties are in particular demand in 
wires and cables for these services? 
| OIL RESISTANCE |__ 

| NON-FLAMMABILITY : 
PROTECTION FROM 
MECHANICAL DAMAGE 


What cable possesses these to an unusually high degree? 


OKONITE-OKOPRENE CABLE 


What are the two main components of this cable? 


OKONITE insulation is the original 30% (by weight) 
mineral base rubber insulation made with wild up-river 
fine Para rubber. OKOPRENE, for coverings and 
sheaths, is an Okonite-developed neoprene compound. 


What other characteristics has Okonite insulation? 


An exceptionally long service life. Ability to retain its 
high tensile strength and elasticity. High electrical 


values. 
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How does this cable perform when oil is sprayed out 
within the locomotive or dropped from the diesel itself? 


The Okoprene coverings, when exposed to the solvent 
action of petroleum products, protect the wire insula- 
tion from swelling or softening. Tough, wear-resistant 
Okoprene sheaths retain their full mechanical strength 
after such exposure. 


Do Okoprene coverings support combustion? 


No. When tested in accordance with flame tests of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Okoprene coverings 
meet all requirements. With Okoprene-protected cables, 
fire cannot be communicated along the cables. 


What other characteristics have Okoprene coverings? 


When subjected to moisture, they will not rot or deteri- 
orate. They are chemical resistant. They have no satu- 
rating compounds to erode or flake off. They give added 
electrical protection, as Okoprene is itself an insulating 
material. 


Where can I learn more about Okonite cables for diesel 
electric locomotive service or other railroad communi- 
cation, lighting, signaling or roundhouse applications? 


By discussing your needs with an Okonite representa- 
tive. You'll find that he speaks the railroad man’s 
language. You can get in touch with him by writing 
to The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 
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HOW STOP LIQUIDATION OF THE MIDDLE CLASS? 


The editorial entitled “Liquidating the Middle 
Class” which appeared in Railway Age of January 
1 has been quoted in full or virtually in full in 
newspapers throughout the United States and has 
caused much comment, some of it critical, but a 
large preponderance of it favorable.* Meantime, 
numerous bills illustrating the- trend toward so- 
cialistic policies and intended ostensibly to benefit 
the “proletariat,” but plainly tending toward 
liquidation of the “bourgéois,”’ have been intro- 
duced in Congress, all with the backing of the 
labor union-controlled Truman administration. 
These efforts to exploit able and successful people 
ostensibly for the benefit of those with strong 
backs and weak minds are not new. Kipling traced 
them back some millions of years in a poem in 
which he said: 


In 7, carboniferous epoch they promised abundance 
for all 

By robbing selected Peter to pay for collective Paul; 

But though they had plenty of money there was nothing 
their money could buy; 

And the Gods of the copy-book headings said: 

‘If you don’t work you die.’ 


What is new about these efforts to “rob selected 


_ “Newspapers which have quoted this editorial in full or sirtually 
in full include the following: Greenwich (Conn.) Time; Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) Journal; Waterville (Me.) Sentinel; Worcester (Mass. ) 
Telegram; Marshfield (Mo.) Mail; Miles City (Mont.) Star; 
Bridgeton (N.J.) News; Saratoga Springs (N.Y.) Saratogian: 
Tiffin (Ohio). Advertiser-Tribune; Scmerset (Pa.) American: Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) News-Free Press; St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian 
Record and Point Pleasant (W.Va.) Register. 


Peter to pay for collective Paul” is their prevalence 
throughout the world in the guises, among others, 
of communism, socialism and New Dealism, and 
the lack of resistance by bourgeois Peter to being 
robbed. 


Must Offer Organized Opposition 


Some readers of the editorial in our issue of 
January 1 have raised questions regarding whether 
the liquidation of the middle class can be stopped, 
and, if so, how. It can be stopped. Whether it 
will be stopped will be determined entirely by 
whether and how the middle class decides to resist 
it. 

To save itself, the middle class will have to “fight 
the devil with his own weapons.” The middle 
class is being destroyed by the organised action of 
its enemies. It can save itself only by offering 
its enemies organized opposition. 

The driving force of those promoting socialistic 
policies is furnished principally by the gigantic 
monopolies into which manual workers are 
organized and the union leaders who exercise des- 
potic control over the policies of these gigantic 
monopolies. The labor union monopolies and their 
leaders use their monopoly powers to apply coer- 
cion regarding wages and working conditions to 
business, which is owned principally by the middle 
class. They engage actively in politics in support 









































of socialistic policies inimical to the middle class 
and candidates who support these policies, and 
virtually force members of the labor unions to 
support these candidates and policies. Between 
political campaigns they constantly carry on propa- 
ganda on the radio and in the press, especially in 
publications issued by the labor unions, exaggerat- 
ing and attacking the profits of business and the 
incomes of business leaders, minimizing the in- 
comes of the working class, and promoting social- 
istic policies to remedy the conditions which they 
allege to exist. 

What, meantime, is the middle class doing? 
There are numerous organizations which represent 
business and the professions, and hence the middle 
class. These include the Association of American 
Railroads, the Railway Business Association, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the American Farm 
3ureau Federation and so on ad infinitum. They 
are spending large amounts of money on propa- 
ganda intended to “educate” the people, especially 
the working class, regarding the advantages of 
capitalism and the evils of socialism and com- 
munism. 


Coordination of Activities Needed 


But day after day, despite all of these organiza- 
tions and their propaganda activities, the threat of 
socialistic policies to private enterprise and the 
middle class becomes more dangerous. Why? 
Because there is no coordination of these organiza- 
tions. Because they try to protect the special in- 
terests of some parts of the middle class and often 
attack the special interests of other parts of the 
middle class. Because there is no powerful organ- 
ization trying to protect all the interests of the 
middle class. The manual workers through their 
labor unions have got complete control of the 
Democratic party in the north—i.e., of the part of 
the Democratic party that is now in control of 
the federal government—and are using it in behalf 
of establishment of a socialist planned economy 
which would destroy the political and economic 
system of the United States, complete the liquida- 
tion of the middle class and reduce both the middle 
class and the manual working class to vassals of 
a government bureaucracy. The middle class has 
available, in the Republican party, an organiza- 
tion already in existence and under its control 
which it could use to protect all its interests. A 
vast preponderance of all the twenty-two million 
who voted for Dewey, virtually all who voted the 
“Dixiecrat” ticket and millions who did not vote 
at all because disgusted with Dewey’s campaign 
are middle class conservative anti-socialists. 

The methods which the middle class should adopt 
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tv arrest its own destruction seem obvious. First, 
the activities of all existing organizations trying 
to protect special interests by opposing specific 
socialistic policies—such as, for example, policies 
of socializing transportation, or the building in- 
dustry, or the agricultural industry, or the medical 
profession—should be so coordinated that they will 
present united opposition to every socialistic policy. 
Second, the middle class should use the control of 
the Republican party which it already actually has 
to compel that party and its leaders to stand up 
and fight against socialism and for Americanism 
—i.e., freedom of the individual, true democracy, 
efficiency and economy in government, and conduct 
of the national economy by private enterprise. 





PRODUCTION TOOLS AND METHODS 


Readers of this paper, even those not in the 
mechanical department, have an interest, whether 
generally realized or not, in new machine tools 
and shop procedures—not in the tools and pro- 
cedures themselves, but in the part they can play 
in reducing the cost of the product the railroads 
sell—ton-miles and passenger-miles. These tools 
and procedures can lower the cost of the rail- 
roads’ product just as surely as does the more 
obvious and perhaps more glamorous Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive. 

In a variety of ways and in hundreds of places 
new tools and procedures can be put to work to 
increase the productivity of railroad workmen. 
Flame-cutting equipment is shaping the steel 
plates for rebuilding cars eight times faster than 
power shears, and with less manpower. Modern 
boring mills, wheel lathes, hydraulic presses and 
handling devices—combined with suitable shop 
procedures — are turning out the wheels and 
axles faster, more accurately, and at half the cost 
incurred with the old tools and procedures. Such 
items as material-handling equipment, an impact 
wrench, or any one of many other mechanical de- 
vices that are being improved constantly add to the 
sum total of available savings. Individually, their 
contribution to more efficient railroad operation 
may be small but, collectively, better tools and 
methods can mean the difference between operating 
at a profit or at a loss. 

Alertness to discover and apply new mechanical 
devices and techniques to secure greater efficiency 
of production has been the outstanding character- 
istic of America’s industrial genius—on the rail- 
roads as much as anywhere else. This extra- 
ordinary American interest in the application of 
better tools and better methods has been in a 
large measure responsible for this country’s 
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ability to turn out more work at less cost and with 
less effort than any other nation. There are still 
many opportunities for continued progress in this 
direction on the railroads, and particularly in rail- 
road shops. 





A SUCCESSFUL 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


The record of what the Illinois Central is 
achieving with its Employee Suggestion System, 
now beginning its eleventh year, scarcely supports 
the skepticism regarding the merits of such sys- 
tems which still prevails in many places. Despite the 
persistence of such doubts, these systems are con- 
tinuing to expand, not only on the railroads but in 
the manufacturing industry as well. 

On the Illinois Central, the objective of the 
plan is to give tangible recognition to the effort of 
employees who help the company to improve its 
product. During the first ten years of operation, 
completed with the close of 1948, more than 11,500 
individual employees were recognized for pro- 
posing useful suggestions. These winners sub- 
mitted the greater part of more than 265,000 
proposals and were rewarded for more than 45,- 
500 ideas that were adopted. 

Cash awards exceeded $574,000, or approxi- 
mately $12.50 for each idea accepted. Awards 
for individual suggestions have attained much 
higher averages—a car shop millwright, for ex- 
ample, having earned an average award of more 
than $174 for each of his 17 adopted suggestions, or 
a grand total of $2,960. The top award winner 
to date is a yard storekeeper, whose awards for 
266 adopted suggestions total $2,325. 

Contrary to the prediction of some adverse 
critics, interest in the plan has not declined as the 
years have passed—instead the number of par- 
ticipants, suggestions and adoptions has increased. 
Total awards in 1948, while lower than during the 
war years, were much higher than during any of 
the first three years the system was in operation. 
The accompanying table tells the story. 





Suggestions Received and Adopted — Ten Years, 1939-1948 
Number of 
Employees Receipts Adoptions Per Cent Awards 





istomede: aco) 30,700 16,092 1,147 7.1 $ 10,565 
2nd en 31,600 18,014 2,120 11.8 21,129 
3rd Year okies 35,100 18,820 2,445 13.0 27,460 
4th Year sora 41,700 21,545 3,166 14.7 35,120 
5th Year eet 42,200 24,578 4,620 18.8 49,840 
oth Year .... 42,500 29,039 6,276 = 21.6 74,000 
7th Meas, <..0's 40,000 45,474 9,177 20.2 122,730 
8th Year ae 39,500 36,602 6,797 18.6 90,825 
9th MEAS 28% < 40,600 34,007 5,908 17.4 80,770 
10th Year. .:.. 40,500 23,037 4,107 17.8 62,380 
VOTAL. V.8 5 *38,400 267,208 45,746 *17.1 $574,799 
Average 
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MOVE OVER, MR. GALLUP! 


A couple of weeks ago Mr. Truman made a little 
speech extolling the virtues (as he sees them) of 
what frequently is called a “planned economy.” 
The general idea seems to be that if all commerce 
and industry are conducted according to “plans”— 
especially plans concocted in the Washington 
bureaus—we will have practically perpetual pros- 
perity. Lifetime security for everybody, full em- 
ployment with long vacations, high wages, easy 
money, no responsibilities—all the blessings of a 
worry-free Utopia, in other words, are denied us 
only because some pig-headed people prefer to 
struggle along by the rules of old-fashioned eco- 
nomics rather than yield to the seductions of the 
new formulas. 

The railroads—and railroad security-holders— 
know something about how “planning” works. 

Take the Cotton Belt, for example. 

Back in the Thirties, along with a lot of other 
railroads and other businesses, the Cotton Belt 
couldn’t make ends.meet. According to the pre- 
scribed procedure for such situations, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission eventually “planned” 
a reorganization of this railroad’s capital structure. 
The company’s stock, the planners said, was of “no 
value.” 

It takes time to complete these section 77 reor- 
ganizations—particularly when obstinate people 
object to the plans and drag matters through the 
courts. Meanwhile an unplanned war was going 
on, and before the planners could get their plan in 
operation the Cotton Belt had accumulated enough 
cash to pay all back interest and to take care of all 
matured obligations. The need for reorganization 
had evaporated. 

In 1948, with no war business, this road’s com- 
mon stock that the planners said had no value 
earned, according to preliminary reports, $54.51 a 
share. The election pollsters aren’t the poorest 
prognosticators on record, after all. 





While we do what we can for the preservation of free 
enterprise abroad, we want to be vigilant also that we do 
not weaken its bulwarks here at home. These are the 
days when we should take stock of all movements tending 
toward undue governmental participation in the trans- 
portation field and, of course, hold within reasonable 
bounds the tendency toward subsidizing carriers competing 
with the railroads. That could go for relaxation of high- 
way assessments upon highway carriers, as well as for 
the furtherance, with tax money, of airlines and barge 
lines and such vast national projects as the proposed 
St. Lawrence Seaway. The preservation of free enter- 
prise means a lot to our American railroads—and to our 
railroad men and women. And this is the moment for 
expressions of opinion to that effect, when they count. 
———V”. A. Johnston, president, Illinois Central 
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Looking east over the track and station area of the Atlantic Coast Line’s passenger station at Florence, S. C., 
prior to the completion of the project. Notice the train servicing facilities on the alternate platforms 


PLATFORM LAYOUT SEPARATES PASSENGERS 
AND TRAIN SERVICING 


Improvements on Atlantic Coast Line at Florence, S. C., 
permit complete servicing of 20-car trains without annoy- 


ance to patrons, and afford other operating advantages 


Left—Details of the track construction in the station area 


Facing page—There are facilities for supplying fuel and water 
to Diesel locomotives at each end of the three service plat- 
forms. Byers wrought iron pipe was used for the refueling facilities 


Below—Train movements at the west end of the station-track 
layout are controlled by this interlocking machine 

















The Atlantic Coast Line has recently completed an 
extensive improvement program at its passenger sta- 
tion at Florence, S. C., which has resulted in sub- 
stantially increased efficiency in servicing passenger 
trains, as well as in improved station-area drainage, 
reduced maintenance and greater convenience and 
safety for patrons. The project was confined entirely 
to the track and platform area, but included new 
tracks, new concrete platforms, a new interlocking to 
eliminate switch tenders at one end of the station lay- 
out, the provision of modern fueling and watering 
facilities for Diesel locomotives, and the installation 
of pollution-proof hydrants for watering coaches. A 
feature of the project was the use of concrete slabs 
of unusual design for supporting all of the station 
tracks. 

Florence is on the double-track main line of the 
A. C. L., 298 mi. south of Richmond, Va., and 383 mi. 
north of Jacksonville, Fla. All equipment in Coast 
Line passenger trains moving between Florida and 
northern points is serviced at Florence, which is also 
a point for changing crews. Secondary lines extend 
from Florence to Wilmington, N. C., 110 mi., to Au- 
gusta, Ga., 167 mi., and to Columbia, S. C., 81 mi., 
making this station also an important transfer point 
for passengers, mail and express. 


The Layout at Florence 


The former passenger yard at Florence, constructed 
many years ago, included seven tracks, numbered from 
south to north. The body tracks provided standing 
room for steam-powered trains of 12 to 14 cars, while 
most of the trains using the station today have 20 cars 
and are hauled by Diesel-electric locomotives. The 
ladder track at each end was laid out for No. 6 frogs, 
and long trains using the station frequently fouled one 
or both ladders, interfering with other movements. 
The drainage system was likewise inadequate and was 
expensive and burdensome to maintain. All switches 
were hand-thrown and switch tenders were required 
to protect movements at both ends of the yard. 

The station building is located centrally south of the 
station tracks, which extend in an east-west direction. 
Approaching from the south, the mainline tracks nego- 
tiate a wide curve to the right and enter the station 


area from the west. These tracks continue directly 
east from the station for several miles before again 
swinging to the north. 

A system of turnouts and crossovers permits freight 
trains to by-pass the station proper, moving on freight 
tracks to the north of the station tracks. These trains 
rejoin the main line at an interlocking about 1.5 mi. 
east of the station area. 

The secondary line from Florence to Wilmington 
follows the main track east from the station for some 
distance, while those lines leading to Augusta and 
Columbia extend directly west. A branch line, leading 
to Wadesboro, N. C., 63 mi., moves out of the west 
end of the station and swings to the northwest, cross- 
ing over the main-line tracks from the south and over 
the Columbia-Augusta tracks at grade. 

Prior to the recent improvements, all servicing of 
trains, including the handling of mail and express, 
was done on any one of the inter-track platforms, all 
of which were of asphalt and concrete. This work 
frequently conflicted with the loading and unloading 
of passengers and led to much confusion aad some 
delays to trains. Furthermore, the facilities for water- 
ing coaches did not meet the sanitary requirements of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, and those for supply- 
ing fuel and water to Diesel locomotives were limited 
in both number and capacity, having been installed as 
temporary expedients. 


Tracks Now Hold 20-Car Trains 


After considerable planning, an overall improve- 
ment program was initiated and work was begun in 
April of last year, being done by company forces. This 
included increasing the length of the station tracks to 
accommodate 20-car trains with three-unit locomo- 
tives, rearranging both ladder tracks for No. 8 frogs, 
and the installation of modern interlocking plant to 
serve the west ends of all of the station tracks and to 
control train movements at other points in the area. 

At the same time, the station tracks were entirely 
rebuilt on concrete-slab supports, new concrete pas- 
senger and service platforms were constructed between 
the tracks, and a completely new drainage system was 
installed. 

Also, modern Diesel-locomotive fueling and water- 
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ing facilities and sanitary coach-watering facilities 
were installed on the service platforms. 

The initial step was the lengthening of the station 
tracks and the construction of the new ladder tracks. 
This was done under traffic but, by taking two tracks 
cut of service at a time and returning them to service 
as soon as the work was completed, the change was 
accomplished without seriously interfering with train 
movements. 


Signals and Interlocking 


The second phase of the work was to install the new 
interlocking plant. This plant is of the all-relay electro- 
pneumatic type and includes 13 single switches, 2 
double-slip crossing and 1 single-slip crossing, all of 
which are equipped with Type A-5 switch machines. 
Three two-arm high signals and 28 dwarf signals were 
included in this work. Compressed air for the switch 
movements is supplied from the mechanical depart- 
ment shops. 

The interlocking machine is the Union Switch & 
Signal Co.’s type “C,” with a panel 5 ft. long including 
miniature levers to control the switches and signals. 
The machine is located on the top floor of a new two- 
story fireproof brick tower, the first floor of which 
houses racks on which are mounted plug-in type relays, 
rectifiers, etc. All relays outside the tower are housed 
in sheet-steel cases equipped with plug-type couplers. 


Supporting Slabs for Tracks 
Other signal work included installation of electric 
locks on four hand-thrown switches; provision for 


remote control of a crossover on the line to Augusta, 
near the tower; and installation of electric crossing 
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the tracks, platforms and service facilities at Florence 


gates and flashing-light signals at a public crossing 
within the limits of the interlocking. The signals and 
interlocking machine were installed, under contract, 
by the Union Switch & Signal Co. 

Each station track, between ladders, is supported on 
a concrete slab 10 ft. wide. In cross section the slabs 
appear as two sets of three steps, rising on opposite 
sides to a high point between the rails. The lowest 
levels on both sides, 1 ft. 344 in. wide, form the 
gutters, while the intermediate levels, 2 ft. 6 in. wide. 
support block ties which, in turn, support the rails. 
The top step, 2 ft. 5 in. wide, is located between the 
lines of block ties. The slabs are 19 in. thick at the 
center, a minimum of 12 in. thick under the ties, and 
6 in. thick at the gutter level. 

The slabs were poured in alternate sections, 9 ft. 
9 in. long, using steel forms. High early-strength 
cement was used so that the forms could be removed 
daily and reset the next morning. Employing two 
separate forces in this operation, production averaged 
20 such sections each day. The total length of slabs 
is 10,133 ft. 

The station tracks are laid with 100-Ib. relay rail 
on double-shoulder 7-in. by 12-in. tie plates. The block 
ties are 9 in. wide by 7 in. high by 2 ft. 6 in. long. 
Every sixth tie is full length and is laid in a groove 
through the high center portion of the slab. Every 
third block tie is bolted to the slab with 1-in. bolts 
placed when the concrete was poured. All other ties. 
including the long ties, are held in position by cut 
spikes placed point-up in the concrete at the time 0! 
pouring so as to protrude about 34 in. above the slab. 
The weight of the first train to pass over the track 
seated the ties on the spikes, holding them in place. 
Rail anchors were installed to bear against each sid: 
of the block ties that are bolted to the slabs. 
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The new platforms, which are approximately 10 ft. 
wide, with their top surfaces 6 in. above top of rail, 
total 9,360 ft. in length. The passenger platforms alter- 
nate with the service platforms, an arrangement which 
prevents inconvenience to passengers and interference 
by passengers with train servicing operations. At five 
locations in the station area concrete cross walks, 20 
ft. wide, facilitate handling baggage, mail and express 
between platforms. One additional cross walk, 60 ft. in 
width and leading directly north from the station 
building, has a shelter shed finished in Transite. 


Servicing Facilities 


Diesel locomotive servicing facilities were installed 
at each end of the three service platforms. These con- 
tain fuel and water stands and are arranged so that 
any combination of types of locomotives can be serv- 
iced with short hose connections. 

The fuel and water stands are similar, except for 
the fittings for attaching the hoses to the locomotives. 
Each stand consists of an 8-in. channel support, 8 ft. 
high, placed vertically in the concrete platform. Each 
channel supports a 2%4-in. wrought iron pipe, with a 
cut-off valve approximately 3 ft. above the platform. 
At the top of each riser is a swing joint with a short 
length of horizontal pipe to which is connected a 15- 
ft. length of 2%4-in. hose. Each hose is equipped with 
a 2-in. Bowser nozzle and quick coupler. The couplers 
for fuel and water have distinctive lugs so there will 
be no chance for attaching a water line to a fuel-oil 
connection or vice-versa. All piping for these facili- 
ties is of wrought iron manufactured by A. M. Byers 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and has screw couplings. 
To prevent leakage under the concrete track supports 
and platforms the couplings were also electric welded. 

The new fueling facilities were connected to exist- 
ing fuel supply lines, but new fuel meters and filters 
were installed and push-button controls were provided 
at each station. The new system is effecting a sub- 
stantial saving in the time required for servicing loco- 
motives and also eliminates waste of oil on the station 
grounds. 


Coach-Watering Hydrants 


For watering coaches, a number of McGarry, Style 
Cy-453-A, post-type hydrants, manufactured by the 
Railroad Products Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, were 
installed at 90-ft. intervals along each service platform. 
This hydrant is designed to withstand hard usage and 
is reported as being non-freezing, pollution proof and 
self-draining. The hydrants are placed in line, near the 
south side of the platforms, eight feet from the center 
of the adjacent track, thus being completely outside 
the track area. The hose connections on the hydrants 
are above the floor level of coaches to minimize 
further the possibility of contamination. A concrete 
block, 8 in. high, is located around each hydrant to 
prevent damage by baggage trucks. All pipe lines for 
the coach watering system are of copper, with solder- 
type fittings, and range in size from 1 in. to 4 in. 
Copper pipe was selected because of its high resistance 
to corrosion and ease of installation. 

The new drainage system embodies 11 lateral drains 
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which extend beneath all of the station tracks. These 
are of 12-in. Armco corrugated, coated and perforated 
pipe and lead to a main out-fall line located directly 
north of and parallel with Track 7. The out-fall line, 
2,250 ft. long, consists of 24-in., 30-in. and 36-in. 
Armco corrugated, coated pipe. 


Extensive Drainage System 


Drainage from the track area enters the system by 
means of drop inlets in the gutters of the track slabs, 
these feeding directly into the lateral drains. The in- 
lets are made of corrugated, coated pipe tees of suit- 
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Cross section of one of the track-supporting slabs 


able size, the bottoms of which are filled with concrete, 
while the tops extend through to the surface of the 
gutters and are covered with cast iron gratings. 

The project was planned and executed under the 
general direction of Robert L. Groover, chief engi- 
neer, Wilmington, N. C. 





One of the McGarry pollution-proof hydrants installed on the 
service platforms for coach-watering 
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HIGHWAY FINANCING AND THE RAILROADS 


By EARL R. FELDMAN 


Research Engineer, 


Competitive Transportation Research, 
Association of American Railroads 





Cost of improved streets and highways 
should be paid by those who use them 


ii. railroads have very openly stood for equality 
of taxation of all forms of transportation. They have 
said with regard to highway motor transport and the 
railroads that there is no equality of taxation. That 
is the issue raised in this discussion. 

One of the primary requisites for any clear dis- 
cussion concerning taxation of transportation is to 
have the meaning of taxation the same for all forms 
of transportation, else the discussion itself is without 
meaning. There are business taxes such as income, 
capital stock, payroll, and so forth, which should be 
levied alike on all transport. These taxes will not be 
referred to here. We are concerned with: 

Ad valorem taxes—An ad valorem tax is a property 
tax. For the railroads it means a tax on the roadway, 
rolling stock, and other tangible property. 

User taxes—User taxes or user payments are a 
modern version of the toll. They are imposed as a 
payment toward the cost of facilities provided for 
motor vehicle use. They must be distinguished from 
ad valorem taxes which are imposed for the support 
of government functions and not for the special bene- 
fit of the one who pays. The highway user makes 
various payments which enable him to use the high- 
ways. They include a tax on liquid fuel used in the 
vehicles, and a registration fee usually based on some 
physical or mechanical attribute of the vehicle. Some 
states also require payment of fees by the operators 
of certain commercial for-hire vehicles for the privilege 
of using the public highways in the conduct of a 
commercial hauling or carrier business. Regardless 
of what these payments are called, whether licenses, 
or fees, or taxes, they are nevertheless user payments. 





Tax Equivalents 


The public constructs and maintains streets and 
highways with public funds. The highway user pro- 
vides rolling stock, paying ad valorem taxes in some 
states on the vehicles. The highways are public 
property, and no property taxes are levied on the 
investment in the improvements of the streets and 
roads or on the land on which the improvements are 
located. The railroad pays ad valorem property taxes 


_Adapted- from a paper presented at a round-table discussion of 
highway financing at_the 41st annual conference of the National 
Tax Association at Denver, Colo. 
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on its investment in roadway, the taxes being levier 
for general government purposes. 

The subject of tax equivalents has been discussec. 
in the report by the Section of Research of the Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Transportation, published in 1940, 
under the title “Public Aids to Transportation,” vol. 
IV. The coordinator’s report stated: 


There are policy reasons which would justify the as- 
sessment of a tax charge. Included are such important mat- 
ters as the greater equalization of the terms of competition 
to the end of better planning and a higher degree of co- 
ordination, and the very practical consideration that much 
private property has been eliminated from the tax list 
as public capital has increasingly provided transportation 
facilities and lessened the earning power of private facil- 
AOS Hns ce 
They (taxes) may appropriately be considered in com- 
paring the costs of an agency which pays taxes on all 
its facilities for the support of the general functions of 
government with those of an agency which uses tax-free 
public facilities. 

It is a fair conclusion from the foregoing quotation 
that when railroads and highways are considered to- 
gether in our national economy, the tax element must 
be included. 

The Federal Board of Investigation and Research 
published in 1944 a comprehensive report on carrier 
taxation. The staff report of this section made cer- 
tain findings and conclusions regarding the compara- 
tive tax burdens of the several carriers. The report 
concluded that “the oil pipe lines, intercity bus lines. 
and railroads were more heavily taxed in 1940 than 
the intercity truck lines, air lines, and water car- 
riers.” A contributing factor to the relative over- 
taxation of these carriers is said to be “the failure 
of both federal and state governments to levy user 
taxes and other charges upon the motor carriers (par- 
ticularly the truck lines), water carriers, and air lines 
sufficient to cover a fair share of highway, waterway, 
airway, and public terminal costs plus a reasonable 
property tax equivalent on publicly-owned facilities.” 

Thus it would seem that both federal reports favor 
the payment of a tax equivalent by highway users on 
publicly-owned facilities. 


Deficiency in User Payments 


Moreover, the railroads believe that in addition to 
the inequality in the property tax burden, there is a 
further inequality due to the fact that the highway 
user does not fully pay his way. The Board of In- 
vestigation and Research reported to Congress that 
government spent in the 20-year period, 1921-1940, 
over $41 billion for construction, operation and main- 
tenance of ali highways, roads and streets over which 
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highway operators roll their vehicles. The board de- 
termined that total user charges paid in the same 
period by motor vehicle operators amounted to about 
$14 billion. This leaves some $27 billion to general 
taxpayers, a shift which has greatly lightened the 
cost of operation by highway. Thus, the public aided 
highway operators in the matter of annual expendi- 
tures by assuming approximately 65 per cent of such 
expenditures in that period. 

If the board’s figures for expenditures and user 
payments are brought up to 1948, they would total 
about $53 billion and $23.5 billion respectively. 

The federal coordinator’s Section of Research com- 
piled data for 1921-1937 with similar conclusions. 

While these two studies were nationwide in scope, 
studies made by the states have reached the same con- 
clusions. Some 10 years ago Illinois and Missouri 
made their reports, and in recent years a number of 
other states have studied the same question. In a very 
comprehensive report entitled “Highway Needs in 
Michigan,” prepared by a committee representing the 
Michigan Good Roads Federation, it is said that since 
1910 general revenues have paid 43 per cent of the 
total road and street bill, highway user payments have 
provided 42 per cent, and the federal government has 
contributed 15 per cent. In a recent exhaustive study 
entitled “An Analysis of Taxation for Highway Pur- 
poses in California, 1895-1946,” it is said that ex- 
cluding federal aid, the general taxpayers contributed 
45 per cent of the expenditures for all streets and 
highways during the 26-year period 1920-1945. 

It has been a relatively simple matter for all these 
reports to determine expenditures and user payments, 
and all the studies have reached the very evident con- 
clusion that user payments have failed in large measure 
to meet the expenditures. The relief of payment for 
these tremendous expenditures has obviously decreased 
operating costs of motor vehicles, and thus created 
an unequal competitive relationship between motor 
vehicle operators and railroads. 


Division of Costs 


The third issue between highway users and rail- 
roads is the basis on which highway cost has been 
allocated between highway users and others. It should 
be noted here that no study of highway costs has been 
made which charged motor vehicle operators with all 
of the costs. 

Those who divide these costs say that there are 
other uses than motor vehicle use, and that “there 
are others who receive substantial direct benefits from 
these facilities.” I want to emphasize the word benefits 
for the reason that it is fundamental in the allocation 
of costs. These benefits are said to include the per- 
formance of governmental functions such as activities 
relating directly to the national defense, fire and police 
protection, and various other activities of federal, state, 
and local agencies. 

The railroads believe that such or similar benefits 
to lands and localities and society are produced by all 
transportation agencies as well as by all other large 
scale enterprises, whether public or private. A pri- 
vately operated transportation agency, however, must 
provide its own facilities, and must meet its costs from 
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charges paid by users of its services. It cannot levy 
toll or tax on land owners or other non-users. 

The railroads have repeatedly said that no distinc- 
tion can be made between social and economic benefits 
resulting from improved highways and those result- 
ing from railroad operation. All benefits derive from 
transportation, whether by highway or rail. Trans- 
portation benefits by rail, as by highway, accrue to 
government, to business, to other forms of transporta- 
tion and to land owners. The benefits arise solely from 
the fact that highways and railways are used for 
transportation. In this respect highway users are not 
different from railway users. 

The principle of benefits implies the absurdity that 
the owner of land, for example, because he is bene- 
fited by an improved highway through increased land 
values, should pay a part of the cost of the improve- 
ment and then, in addition, should pay the highway 
users who utilize the improvement for highway trans- 
portation service. There is just as much reason that 
a land owner whose property has been enhanced in 
value due to the proximity of rail transportation should 
pay something to the railroad in addition to the charge 
for transportation service. There is just as much rea- 
son to say that the land owner whose property has 
been decreased in value should be continuously paid 
by highway users. 

The fact is that unless every user of improved high- 
ways is charged fairly for his use of these facilities, 
we are headed directly for a socialized industry. When 
departure is made from the strict principle of each 
user paying fairly or adequately for his use of the 
highway, then we are placing upon the general tax- 
payer the burden of furnishing it. 


Allocation of Cost 


Still another difference of opinion is with regard 
to allocation of highway cost among classes and types 
of motor vehicle operators. Direct competitors of the 
railroads use large types of vehicles, such as buses 
and trucks and trucking combinations. Unless they 
pay their fair share, there is inequality between the 
railroads and the motor vehicle operators. 

If motor vehicle operators as a general class are 
not meeting their cost responsibility, then no user of 
the improved highways is being charged fairly for 
his use of these facilities. Furthermore, the share of 
highway and: street costs to be met by all operators 
should be allocated fairly among the different classes 
of motor vehicles. 

Automobile operators as a class are making user 
payments in nearly every state in excess of their fair 
shares. The staff report on public aids referred to 
earlier found that small passenger cars or automobiles 
as a class far exceeded any other class in payment 
of revenues in excess of their proportionate shares of 
road costs. With regard to the classes of vehicles 
which failed to pay their proportionate shares, namely, 
intercity buses with 25 or more seats, farm trucks, 
non-farm trucks (except the smallest) and property- 
carrying combinations, that report said, “These ve- 
hicle classes were, in effect, subsidized by other high- 
way users.” 

The heavier types of vehicles that require extra 
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bridge or pavement width and strength, flat grades and 
curves, and other features, should pay the cost of 
these extra features in full. A number of states are 
now permitting vehicles weighing much more than 
was permitted 10 years ago to operate over much 
better highways with only minor, if any, increases 
in user payments. These states thus encourage the 
demand for still heavier vehicles. 

This is another inequality to the extent that the 
larger and heavier vehicles are not paying a pro- 
portionately larger share of the costs. 


Diversion 


The National Highway Users Conference and vari- 
ous other highway promotion organizations have been 
furthering adoption of so-called “anti-diverson” amend- 
ments to state constitutions. Let us examine briefly 
what diversion, means. Some of the user payments I 
have been discussing are expended for non-highway 
purposes and such funds are often claimed by them 
to be “diverted” from highway purposes. They usually 
think of diversion as the use of highway user pay- 
ments for other than construction, improvement, and 
maintenance of highways and administrative expenses 
thereof, including the retirement of bonds for the 
payment of which the revenues have been pledged. 

The constitutions of 20 states have been amended 
so that highway user payments, such as motor fuel 
taxes, vehicle registration fees, drivers’ licenses, cer- 
tificate of title fees, and motor carrier fees, must be 
used for highway purposes only. The Highway 
Users Conference has recently stated that $2 billion 
of highway user payments has been “diverted” to 
non-highway purposes during the past 13 years. In 
the same period a total of $26 billion has been ex- 
pended for all highways and streets in the nation, and 
user revenues amounted to a little over $16 billion. 

The policy of the anti-diversion adherents requires 
that taxes collected from any source must be returned 
to that source. Students of tax policies are, therefore, 
interested in finding out what would happen if special 
accounts outside of general funds were set up for 
each facility producing revenue for government, which 
is the logical procedure based on the theory and prac- 
tices of the “anti-diversionists.” Such a policy would 
bankrupt every government in a very short time. There 
would be no money available to carry out general 
governmental obligations to the general public for 
there would be no general funds. The “anti-diver- 
sionist’s” policy carried to its logical conclusion re- 
quires spending the proceeds from real property taxes 
for the special benefit of land-owners; spending the 
proceeds from beverage taxes for the health, happiness, 
and burial of imbibers; spending the proceeds from 
cigarette taxes for the special benefit of cigarette 
smokers, and so on ad infinitum. Where would we ob- 
tain money for the support of public schools, courts, law 
enforcement agencies, fire departments, and so forth? 

As the New York Tax Commission said in 1937: 


As applied to motor fuel taxes, the term diversion in 
commion use is a misnomer and is misleading. To earmark 
and label state revenues, or any part thereof—for ex- 
ample, earmarking motor fuel tax revenue exclusively for 
highway purposes—constitutes by the limitation thus im- 
posed a diversion of state revenues. It is a cardinal rule 


of sound governmental finance that all tax revenues should 
properly be paid into the general fund of the government 
and disbursed for general expenses and purposes of gov- 
ernment. 


It was shown earlier in this paper that motor- 
vehicle-user revenues have failed by a large measure 
to equal expenditures on streets and highways. About 
this the New York State Tax Commission commented : 


Instead of being a creditor of the state, the car owner 
is a debtor, evenon the grounds of taxes paid versus money 
spent for highways. . . . In fine, diversion is a myth, 
created by the unfair use of statistics to substantiate the 
claims of those who are committed to a policy of agitating 
for tax reductions. 


It would seem, therefore, not only fair to all tax- 
payers but to the motoring public as well to allow 
highway user payments to be paid into general funds 
at least until such imposts are sufficient to meet all 
costs incurred for highways users. When that time 
arrives and the “anti-diversionists” favor earmarking 
for highway purposes, then the public might well con- 
sider the restriction of all spending for such purposes 
to the so-called highway-user revenues. If highway- 
user revenues are not be “diverted” to general govern- 
ment uses, then general government tax receipts should 
not be “diverted” to highway purposes. 


Free Reciprocity Among States 


Certain highway user payments are evaded by in- 
terstate commercial operators through state reciprocity 
agreements. State reciprocal authorities exist in every 
state and the District of Columbia for the purpose of 
entering into mutual agreements with one another to 
provide for freedom from regulatory laws, rules, 
charges, permits, licenses and fees, or taxes, other- 
wise applicable to out-of-state vehicles from states 
with which there are no reciprocity agreements. 
Reciprocal agreements have not been entered into by 
all states to include all of these items. The extension 
of free reciprocity agreements among the states in 
recent years has, however, been sufficiently large 
seriously to affect state incomes from highway user 
payments. 

Costs of interstate commercial vehicle operations 
are reduced whenever the operator is relieved from 
payment of a registration or license fee to a state 
in which he operates outside his home state, by the 
simple expedient of a free reciprocity agreement be- 
tween the two states. The railroads stated their posi- 
tion in this matter in 1933 when they said “States should 
enter into reciprocal agreements for issuance of spe- 
cial licenses for commercial vehicles to cover states 
other than the home state at equitable rates to be 
determined by the conditions which prevail.” This 
statement constituted one of the recommendations re- 
sulting from a study of the rail and highway trans- 
portation problem by members of the Joint Committee 
of Railroads and Highway Users. 

I close by reminding you of the why and where- 
fore of the highway today. The facilities presently 
represented by improved streets and highways are all 
attributable to the use of motor vehicles in our present- 
day society. The cost of these facilities should rest 
with the users of them. 
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Modern signaling helps to re- 
duce road time of loaded trains 
three to four hours on 128 mi. 
Cc. & O. line, mostly single 
track, handling 1,700 freight- 
cars and two passenger trains 


each way daily 


MORE CAPACITY ON SINGLE TRACK WITH C.T.C. 


fo increase track capacity and improve the safety of 
train operation, the Chesapeake & Ohio has installed 
modern signaling on the entire Big Sandy subdivision, 
between Big Sandy Junction, Ky., and Elkhorn City, 
128.2 mi., on which a heavy coal tonnage is handled. 
This includes centralized traffic control on 59.3 mi. of 
single track and 12.4 road miles of double track be- 
tween Big Sandy Junction and Martin, Ky., and auto- 
matic block signaling on 42.7 mi. of single track and 
1.7 road miles of double track between Beaver Junc- 
tion and Elkhorn City. As a result, trains can be 
spaced more closely with safety, and dispatchers can 
plan and execute meets on closer time, avoiding many 
tormer delays and reducing the running time as much 
as three to four hours. 

At Big Sandy Junction, at the west end of this 
project, the Big Sandy subdivision connects with the 
east-and-west main route of the C. & O. between New- 
port News, Va., and Cincinnati, Ohio. Big Sandy 
Junction is on the south bank of the Ohio river, and 
from there the Big Sandy subdivision follows the 
valley of the Big Sandy river and its branches for 
128.2 mi. eastward to Elkhorn City. The line ascends 
eastward at a river grade, except for short rolling 
grades where it crosses bottom lands a short distance 
from the river. Throughout the last 100 mi., the rail- 
road is in a narrow valley between rugged hills, and 
Elkhorn City is at the base of the main ridge of the 
Pine mountains. 


Sections of Second Track 


Where the valley is narrow, the river often is on 
one side of the track and a steep hillside on the other. 
From an economical standpoint the sidings and sec- 
tions of second main track could only be constructed 
where open space was available. Double track extends 
7.6 mi. east from Big Sandy Junction to LW cabin, 
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C. T. C. control machine is in the dispatcher’s office in Ashland, Ky. 
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where there is a pait of main-track crossovers. The 
two main tracks then extend 1.6 mi. to the end of 
double track at WD cabin, each main track being 
signaled for either-direction operation. Single track 
extends 28.2 mi. between WD cabin and KX cabin, 
with sidings at Catalpa, Louisa, and Torchlight. Two 
main tracks, each signaled for either-direction opera- 
tion, extend 6.1 mi. between KX cabin and JB cabin, 


Westbound freight train passing end of double track at “WD” 
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K lovisa Junction and Elkhorn City, with the exception that 
KENTUCKY WEST at Fords Branch there is a table-lever control machine 
which contains signal and switch selection levers, con- 
Eee Pe. trolling signals at Fords Branch and Shelby Junction 
— the switches and crossovers being hand operated. 
P Paintsville Manifest and Coal Traffic 
Dawkins 
y Prestonsburg At Elkhorn City the C. & O. connects with the 
Clinchfield, which extends southeast, connecting with 
& Beaver uct. other railroads serving North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, eastern Georgia and Florida. The C. & O. op- 
a Pikeville erates two manifest freight trains each way daily for 
Martin £ ; - interchange with the Clinchfield at Elkhorn City. This 
Shelbys , ia ) traffic varies, depending on the Florida fruit and vege- 
i table season, as well as other factors, but on the 
: \ average each manifest train handles 60 to 70 loaded 
: ne “y cars in addition to empties. 
oy IRGINIA Aside from the manifest freight interchanged with 
the Clinchfield, and freight to and from stations on 








with a pair of main-track crossovers at RN cabin. 
Directly beyond is 14.5 mi. of single track, from JB 
cabin to BU cabin. Double track, right-hand running, 
extends 9.3 mi. to a pair of main-track crossovers at 
Johns Creek, and from this point the two main tracks 
extend 1.0 mi. to the end of double track at OX cabin, 
each main track being signaled for either-direction 
operation. From OX cabin to EM cabin, 11.8 mi., is 
single track with a siding at Prestonsburg. From EM 
cabin to Beaver Junction, 3.7 mi., there are two main 
tracks, each signaled for either-direction operation. 

The switches and signals at Big Sandy Junction 
and at Beaver Junction are included in interlockings 
controlled locally. The power switches at the ends of 
sidings, at the ends of two-track sections, and at cross- 
overs between main tracks between LW cabin and 
EM cabin, inclusive, as well as signals governing 
movements over these switches and crossovers, are 
controlled by a centralized traffic control machine in 
the dispatcher’s office at Ashland. The signals on the 
branch line between Beaver Junction and Martin, 4.8 
mi., are controlled jointly by the operator at Beaver 
junction and the operator at Martin. Straight auto- 
matic block signaling was installed between Beaver 








the line, the principal traffic on the Big Sandy sub- 
division consists of westward outbound cars of coal 
and eastward inbound empty coal cars. Many coal 
mines are located in the territory served by the Big 
Sandy subdivision main line and branches. 


Up to 2,000 Loaded Cars Daily 


Mine-run local trains are operated to set out empty 
cars and to concentrate the loads in yards where ton- 
nage trains are made up for operation through to 
Russell yard, on the main line 10.5 mi. west of Big 
Sandy Junction. When the mines are in full operation 
and cars are available about 800 loaded cars are dis- 
patched daily from Shelby yard, 600 from Martin, and 
200 from Paintsville. The total of 1,600 to 1,700 cars 
of coal daily is 500 to 600 more than the daily maxi- 
mum number handled in 1945 and 1946. Furthermore, 
an increase to 2,000 or more loaded cars daily is anti- 
cipated when mines now being opened up on new 
branch lines are in full operation. Ordinarily, the 
loaded coal cars are handled in solid trains, each con- 
sisting of about 120 cars, totaling about 9,600 tons. 
However, light tonnage trains out of Martin pick up 
at Paintsville. Approximately 12 loaded coal trains 
are operated westbound daily and there are about the 
same number of eastbound trains of empty coal cars. 
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The tonnage rating is 10,000 tons westbound. No 
tonnage rating is set up for eastward trains as they 
all handle empties and are limited to 160 cars. Because 
the railroad follows the river, the grade is descending 
all the way westbound, in the direction of loaded-car 
movement. The ascending grade eastbound varies up 
to a maximum of 1.22 per cent. Curves are numerous 
but only a few are sharp enough to restrict the speed 
of freight trains. The maximum authorized speed of 
the manifest freights is 40 m.p.h., and of coal trains 
35 m.p.h. Two scheduled local passenger trains, mak- 
ing all stops, are operated each way daily. These trains 
make connections at Ashland with main-line trains 
east and west and with Lexington subdivision trains, 
and at Elkhorn City with the Clinchfield. 


New Signaling Saves Time 


Prior to this installation, there was no automatic 
signaling on the Big Sandy subdivision, train move- 
ments being authorized by timetable, train orders and 
manual block. The block offices were from 6 to 7 mi. 
apart. It was the practice to maintain absolute block 
for passenger train movements, while freight trains 
were permitted to follow one another in the same 
block with the following train receiving a permissive 
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signal on entering the occupied block, requiring opera- 
tion at restricted speed. Meets at blind sidings were 
not permitted. At times, trains had to wait to enter a 
block, which frequently caused the passenger trains 
to lose much time. As traffic continued to increase, 
some means of increasing the track capacity by run- 
ning trains closer together was necessary, and it was 
decided to install centralized traffic control, with 
power switches and automatic block signals. Loss of 
time by trains has since been held to a minimum. 

One of the benefits derived from this installation 
is the increased track capacity resulting from being 
able to run trains closer together, with safety of auto- 
matic signal protection. In the C.T.C. territory, dis- 
patchers, by closely observing the location and 
progress of trains, as indicated on the illuminated 
track model board, can plan and execute closer meets 
that save considerable train time. When trains were 
operated by train orders and manual block it was not 
uncommon for a coal train from Martin or Shelby to 
Russell to have its crew relieved en route. Since the 
installation of signals and C.T.C., however, the aver- 
age run is made in four to five hours, compared with 
eight or more hours previously. 

This signaling project was planned and constructed 
by the signal forces of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 





New Books... 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD, by Taylor Hampton. 350 pages, 
illustrations, maps. Published by the World Publishing Com- 
pany, 2231 West 110th street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. Price, $3.75. 
The New York, Chicago & St. Louis is a comparative 

newcomer among Class I railroads. Unlike those which 
are celebrating their centennial this year, or have done so 
within the recent past, it is a long way from having com- 
pleted its first full century. Yet it holds a high place in 
the railroad industry — and when the histories of so many 
other railroads are being written it is entirely fitting that 
the Nickel Plate should also be the subject of a volume 
of its own. 

This book is a worthy companion to those which tell 
the stories of other great railroads. It might perhaps 
have been improved by a few simple sketch maps showing 
details of construction and growth which are sometimes 
difficult to follow from the text, from the end paper maps 
of the present system, or from the old timetable maps 
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reproduced in the book. For all that, it provides interest- 
ing reading in the story of one of the few rail- 
roads which achieved trunk-line status by design of its 
original builders rather than by piecemeal extension or 
more or less accidental absorption of other companies; 
and one which is better known by its nickname than by 
its corporate title. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD—A PICTORIAL HISTORY, 
by Edwin P. Alexander. 248 pages, illustrations. Published by 
W. W. Norton & Co., 101 Fifth avenue, New York. Price, $6. 
This book is a summary, rather than a full account, of 

the history of the Pennsylvania, with the emphasis on its 

inception and early growth, and with the story told more 
by pictures than by words. Less than half the book, in 
fact, is devoted to text; rather more than half is taken up 
by reproduction of over 300 illustrations of old and new 
roadbed, bridges, tunnels, stations, cars and locomotives. 
Of particular interest is the series of maps illustrating the 









development of the road’s present entry into New York 
City. 

A student, interested in minute details, will find that 
this book leaves many questions unanswered. But the 
average reader, less concerned with such detail, will be 
able to obtain from it, in an hour or two of easy, interest- 
ing reading, a satisfactory general picture of the Penn- 
sylvania’s extensive growth and intensive development. 
The pictorial technique, incidentally, is one which perhaps 
might advantageously be more generally used to popular- 
ize the history of the railroads as a whole, or of individual 
companies — without, of course, detracting from the need 
for or value of more detailed studies. 


Defective Car Wheel Detector 
Denver, Coto. 
To THE Eprtor: 

With approximately 400,000 mi. of railroad track in the 
United States, there is no spot in this entire mileage where 
automatic means are employed to check moving car wheels 
for broken flanges and treads. I have developed and 
patented several forms of special devices to detect defects 
of car wheels, and I have set up working models to dem- 
onstrate these detectors. During the past several years I 
have contacted many railroads but only a relatively few 
have evidenced enough interest to send official representa- 
tives of their signal and mechanical officers to inspect my 
detector devices, and no railroad has agreed to cooperate 
in making a test installation in regular service on its prop- 
erty. Failing to secure this cooperation, I published brief 
advertisements in the “Get-Together” department of the 


advertising section of Railway Age for August 14 and 
September 18, 1948. In these advertisements, I explained 
that my device would detect 3-in. flange or 6-in. tread 
breaks, as well as missing tires. Also I said that I would 
appreciate hearing from railroad officers requesting further 
information. Not a single railroad officer has made such 
a request. 

We read much today of the Iron Curtain surrounding 
Russia, but from my experience with railroad officers, I 
am of the opinion that it would be easier to get around 
the Russion Iron Curtain than over American steel rails 
only seven or eight inches high. Perhaps my difficulty is 
caused by the reluctance of any one road to take the ini- 
tial step. With this thought in mind, I should like to have 
the Association of American Railroads appoint a small 
committee to cooperate with me in making a full-scale 
test installation of my detector on some railroad at a lo- 
caion where it could be inspected conveniently by many 
railroad officers. 

On page 31 of Railway Age for September 25, you pub- 
lished an editorial “The Moral Obligation to Holler When 
Kicked.” Parts of these comments should remind you that 
perhaps you have an obligation to lend assistance to those 
with a justified complaint. All I ask is an actual road test. 


M. W. GIESKIENG 


[If an inventor has studied railroad operations and or- 
ganization to the degree necessary to enable him to pro- 
duce a device likely to be suited to railway needs, then he 
should at the same time have learned enough about the 
industry to know how to go about getting a hearing in 
the proper quarters. If railroad officers should make known 
their willingness to give ready attention to every inven- 
tor who came along with the unsupported claim that he 
had something of great value to offer, our correspondent 
can doubtless appreciate that they would have little or no 
time left to attend to their regular duties. Our correspond- 
ent’s zeal for his device is praiseworthy, but we cannot 
agree with him that there exists an “Iron Curtain” op- 
erating against acceptance of new devices by the railroads. 
The continuing and tremendous technological progress of 
the industry argues utterly to the contrary.—Ep1!Tor] 





WHEN IS A "PROFIT" NOT A PROFIT? 


The profit figures achieved and certified by public ac- 
countants today are quite alien to economic profits, ac- 
cording to Roy A. Foulke, vice-president of Dun & 
Bradstreet. In a recent pamphlet, “A Study of the 
Theory of Corporate Net Profits,”* Mr. Foulke argues 
that a combination of recorded facts, accounting con- 
ventions, and personal judgment results in “accounting” 
profits that often differ radically from real profits. The 
existing accountancy framework, he says, is too rigid to 
reflect accurately the fluctuations of the “real” profit 
dollar, as it fails to take into mathematical computations 
depreciation on replacement values, and “accounting prof- 
its’ due to inventory inflation. 

. The difference between “accounting” profits and “real” 
profits is sharply drawn by Mr. Foulke. Real profits are 
related to current values. Accounting profits are based 
upon recorded costs that were incurred over a period of 
time at changing price levels. He adds that the fallacy 


in comparing accounting profits of today with those of any 
other period is due to the fact that dollars of different 
values are involved for each period. 

In his analysis of the theory of profits, Mr. Foulke 
says, “There is great basic confusion between accounting 





and economics—first, because economics knows only one 
value, economic value; second, because ‘profit’ as the word 
is used and practiced by accountancy, today represents a 
combination of economic rent on the value of land and 
economic profit on invested capital. Money is a medium 
of exchange, not an absolute measure of economic value. 
Yet accountancy, as a mathematical science, uses money 
as a unit of measure, and it uses the money of this year, 
of last year, of the year before that, and of ten years ago, 
all in the same schedule of assets and the same schedule of 
expenses.” 

Corporations are forced by the accounting conventions 
to include depreciation charges that are insufficient during 
a period of rising prices to replace worn out equipment 
at the currently high price levels. Low depreciation 
charges help to give the illusion of high profits. The real 
level of profits can be determined by relationships with 
wages, dividends, and earnings generally. These relation- 
ships, worked out in considerable detail by Mr. Foulke, 
he offers as a more practical yardstick for measuring prof- 
its. According to the measures, real profits have not risen 
nearly as high as is indicated by the existing accounting 
profit figures. 


*Copies are available from A. M. Sullivan, associate editor, 
Dun’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York 8. 
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CABOOSE INTERIORS 
ARE STREAMLINED 


D ne important feature of the 16 new 30-ft. steel- 
sheathed cabooses, built at the St. Cloud, Minn., shops 
of the Great Northern last year, is the attention 
given to crew comfort and safety. Representatives 
of the Order of Railway Conductors collaborated with 
the Great Northern’s engineering department in de- 
signing the new caboose, and many of the interior 
and exterior safety features were suggested by union 
representatives. 

The cars are equipped with well-lighted desks and 
comfortable double seats at opposite corners, also two 
bunks, ample locker, toilet and washing facilities. A 
coal-fired stove and combination provision ice box, 
with small locker at the top, complete the major items 
of equipment. To avoid possible injuries to crew per- 
sonnel under shocks incident to freight-train opera- 
tion, the caboose interiors are streamlined throughout, 
even to the extent of setting the locker door knobs 
into the doors so there will be no projections. 

Ample strength is built into the steel underframe 
and superstructure frame of this car. Posts and 
braces, integrally welded to the superstructure, are 
rolled-steel sections. All sheathing is butt-welded to 
the side frames and the seams ground to give straight 
and smooth exterior car sides. The cupola-type de- 
sign has been adhered to instead of side bay windows 
in the interest of greater overall clearance to avert 
sideswiping by shifted loads on passing trains, and 
because they are thought to permit better observation 
of the train as a whole. 

The cupola seating used is new on the Great North- 
ern. It consists of two facing seats, one on each side 
of the cupola, arranged as shown in one of the il- 
lustrations. These seats, 29 in. wide, are upholstered 
in imitation leather and furnished by Heywood-Wake- 
field. 

The caboose interiors are lined with plywood in 
varnished natural finish. All cars are equipped with 
electric lights and rear-end spot lights which can be 
controlled as to direction by a man sitting at the 
corner desk inside. 

Electric power is supplied by a Wincharger, 12-volt, 
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One of 16 new cabooses recently built at the St. Cloud shops of Great Northern 


Sees 


400-watt generator, Suspended from the underframe 
of each cabegsés’ This is driven by endless V-belts 
from a pulley mounted near the center of one of the 
axles. An Exide battery, located under one of the 
bunks, is of 157-amp.-hr. capacity. 

Conventional friction draft gears are of the Miner 
A28X-B type. Trucks are of the swing-bolster type 
built by the Great Northern. Timken roller bearings 
are installed on the first car of the lot, the other 15 
cars having plain bearings. 

Diagonally striped handholds and end boards, and 
six round white spots along each side sill are con- 
sidered an important safety factor because they are 
more likely to attract attention during daylight and 
after dark. 

In painting these cars, the new infra-red drying 
room at the St. Cloud shops was used, securing ef- 
fective paint hardening in the comparatively short 
period of 20 minutes. 





Cupola seats on the Great Northern cabooses 












BURLINGTON TO MODERNIZE SUBURBAN CARS 








Burlington suburban car equipped with vestibule ends, flush double windows and air cooling 


Sixty-five cars will be thoroughly reconditioned and 


equipped to meet modern needs including air-cooling 


A. part of a comprehensive program for improve- 
ment of its extensive suburban service, which includes 
an order for 30 new stainless steel, two-level, 148- 
passenger cars, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is 
currently engaged in remodeling 65 suburban pas- 
senger cars, the first of which was recently turned 
out of shop. The cars, 8 to 20 years old, are of steel 
construction and seat 96 persons. Major features of 
the reconstruction include the application of vestibules, 
tight-lock couplers and rubber draft gears, cast-steel 
trucks with clasp brakes and roller bearings, double- 
sealed windows, new insulation, improved heating, 
lighting, decorative treatement and ice-type air cool- 
ing. It is anticipated that the remodeled cars will 
give another period of effective service, possibly up 
to 20 years, dependent upon further developments in 
the passenger-car field. 


Work Done at Two Shops 


All of these cars, as originally built, had the fol- 
lowing parts which are being removed in the new 
construction: open platforms, old-type couplers and 
spring draft gears, steam-pipe radiation, light car in- 
sulation, composite trucks with plain bearings, single- 
shoe brake rigging, old-type electric wiring, seat cov- 
ering and window curtains. 






In general, the program calls for stripping the old 
cars at the Aurora, IIl., shops of the railroad, moving 
them to the Havelock, Neb., shop for steel work and 
returning to Aurora for finishing. New steel work 
includes applying vestibules, trap doors, diaphragms, 
tail gates, air ducts and perforated ceiling panels on 
the interiors. 

The cars are being equipped with tight-lock couplers, 
radial-type yokes and rubber draft gears, with new 
cast-steel trucks and clasp brakes, and with roller 
bearings mounted on larger journals. These trucks 
incorporate a bolster locking device and are con- 
nected to the car bodies by locking-type center pins. 

Heat loss through the car walls and roof is mini- 
mized by Fiberglas insulation, and Insulmat sound- 
deadening insulation is applied to side walls and un- 
der parts of the cars. Fin-type steam radiation for 
floor heat is supplemented by overhead heating coils 
built into the cooling units in the ceiling at the car 
ends. Heavier electric wiring is installed, the light 
fixtures are new, the luggage racks wider, the floor 
covered with rubber tile, and the seats upholstered 
with a Vinyl plastic material. 

The original sash are retained and new flush out- 
side windows applied, the latter being fixed. Wood 
filler blocks, secured to the window posts, bring the 
glass out practically flush with the car sides, and 
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Interior of a reconditioned and ice-cooled suburban car for the C. B. & Q. 


supports at the top and bottom are afforded by two 
small angles. The glass is set in a sealing compound 
and light steel strips, applied on the outside, hold it 
in place. 

Air-cooling equipment is of the indirect ice type 
with two ice boxes having a total capacity of 1,800 
lb., mounted one on each side underneath the car. 
The ice cools water which is pumped through air- 
cooling coils mounted in the ceiling air chamber at 
each end of the car. A blower draws recirculated 
air plus a certain proportion of fresh air into the 
air chamber from which it passes through the cool- 
ing coils. 

It then is evenly distributed to the car interior 
through the perforated center ceiling panels. Effective 
filters exclude dust and dirt. Temperatures in the car 
body are under thermostatic control for both cooling 
and heating. 


Decorative Treatment Developed 


Electric power for lighting, blower operation in both 
heating and cooling, pump operation and thermostat 
control is supplied from a head-end source. No bat- 
tery equipment is required on these cars. 

The provision of clean, filtered air in the car in- 
terior, pre-cooled in warm weather when necessary, 
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is expected to contribute greatly to the comfort of 
suburban passengers. 

The interior decorative treatment includes tan side 
and end walls with deep cream ceilings and light 
green-and-rust window shades. One-half of the cars 
will have blue-green Pantasote plastic upholstery on 
the seats to contrast with rust-colored tile floor cover- 
ing; in the other half these colors will be reversed. 

The exterior color scheme on the first car includes 
an aluminum painted roof, metalli-chrome gold color 
from roof to belt line and a medium green metalli- 
chrome below the belt line. Modern lettering and 
striping are in cream enamel, and the trucks and un- 
derneath car parts are black. 





Railroads are private builders and yet are public ser- 
vants. They must earn sufficiently to accumulate or attract 
capital investment so as to constantly improve railroad 
facilities and service. It is only through high investment 
that present railroad wage scales are possible. It is only 
through a more equable and considerate treatment that 
railroads can satisfactorily meet the country’s need in 
peace and war. 

J. B. Hill, president, Louisville & Nashville 
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NEW HAVEN SIMPLIFIES ITS PUBLIC TIMETABLES 




























What do travelers dislike about timetables? What at the same time, inexpensive to print? These are 
can be done to make them easy to read and under- problems the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
stand? How can they be made more attractive and, tackled in the recent redesign of its general public 
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A page from the New Haven’s general timetable folder. The same type set-up is used to print the separate Connecticut River 
Line leaflet, and a table of fares is included in the latter. Distinctive aspects are the train number identification, the indentation 
of branch-line points, and the identification of connecting railroads. The type size is reduced about one-eighth in this reproduction 
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timetable and supplementary local timetable leaflets. 
The problem was the subject of a research project 
entrusted to an employee familiar with the railroad 
and its operations and trained in the graphic arts. 

Six principal factors affecting the legibility of a 
timetable were determined: 

(1) The design of the type. 

(2) The size of the type. 

(3) The amount of open space around each numeral or 
group of numerals. 

(4) The intensity or depth of color of the ink used, 
particularly when contrasted with the color of the paper. 

(5) The paper (color and finish). 

(6) Printing quality (the care used in make-ready). 

Based on the establishment of these facts, it was ap- 
parent that the five-point expanded type face which 
had been used for years, while of a clean design, was 
too small. Type faces of all kinds were studied in an 
effort to select one which would be most suitable both 
from the standpoint of legibility and ease in handling 
in the printer’s composing room. With the assistance 
of Sol Hess, internationally famous type designer, 
Stymie 190 and 690 — a modified modern face with 
unusually clear numerals — was selected. This type 
has both the light and bold face characters on a type 
body of exactly the same width, a factor of importance 
in keeping printing costs down. 

Several ink manufacturers were consulted in a 
search for an ink which would make each character 
stand out in sharp contrast to the paper on which 
it is printed. Continued tests revealed that an intense 
black—i.e., 60 per cent bronze blue and 40 per cent 
half-tone black—gave the most satisfactory results. 
Although this ink was more expensive than that 
formerly used, its coverage was so much greater that 
the actual ink cost per thousand timetables increased 
only slightly. The paper used in the New Haven’s 
timetables has been made by the same manufacturer 
for many years. With his cooperation, it was possible 
to obtain a low cost paper with a good finish and color. 

These improvements—new type, new ink, improved 
paper—combined to simplify the make-ready of the 
press forms and made neater printing possible. 


What Makes Timetables Puzzling? 


Here are some of the things that make timetables 
hard to read: 

(1) The presentation of the material in each schedule 
column is not orderly and simple. 

(2) Complicated references divert the chain of thought 
of the uninitiated reader, and often cause him to lose his 
place. The average reader has difficulty memorizing shapes 
and symbols long enough to locate their explanation. 
Simple, familiar symbols and letters of the alphabet prove 
easiest for most readers. 

(3) The intermingling of “off-line” stations (points on 
connecting or diverging lines) with “on-line” stations with- 
out clear differentiation serves to confuse. 

(4) The average traveler does not use timetables enough 
to develop the knack of using “read up” tables. 

(5) It is often difficult to determine where the run of 
one train ends, and another begins. The traveler wants 
simple answers to the questions: “Must I change trains?” 
and “If I must change, where do I change?” 
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With these difficulties in mind, the New Haven set 
about making timetables easier reading. The material 
in each schedule column was reduced to the simple 
essentials. That which had to be retained was clearly 
identified and arranged in simple, consistent order. 
Wherever possible, references were eliminated. Those 
which had to be used were converted from symbols to 
letters of the alphabet. Train numbers on the main 
lines, branches and connections were clearly identified. 
Where changes of trains were involved, “change 
trains” was printed in the schedule column at the 
point where the change was required. The practice 
of listing junction points in bold type, regardless of 
their geographical location or importance, was dis- 
continued in favor of using bold type to indicate the 
relative importance of the station. Points located off 
the line of the table on branch or feeder lines were 
indented and the nature of the connection indicated. 

To eliminate confusion between table numbers and 
page numbers, page numbers were eliminated and 
everything in the folder given a table number. The 
table numbers were made larger and given a more 
prominent setting to emphasize their arrangement and 
facilitate their location. The information page was 
restyled, personalized, and brightened by the use of 
small illustrations. 


Printing Costs Reduced 


At the time the project was started, the New Haven 
was issuing a 48-page general folder (with a black 
and white self-cover), and 20 separate local leaflets. 
This involved editing and maintaining 77 different 
type forms. The leaflets were of different sizes—some 
very difficult to handle. They were set in three dif- 
ferent sizes of type, which fact caused extra work at 
the printing plant at the time of each change. 

It was decided to reduce the number of local forms 
from 20 to 13, and to standardize on one “‘vest pocket” 
size (23% in. by 4% in.). Wherever possible these 
leaflets were designed to be printed from the same 
type as the general folder. In this way it was possible 
to reduce the number of schedule type forms main- 
tained from 77 to 52. This reduced the total net cost 
of all timetables enough to offset the increased cost of 
the new system folder and its colored cover, even 
though the cost of some individual leaflets was in- 
creased slightly. The new leaflets were made more at- 
tractive and more useful by the inclusion of maps and 
fare tables so as to stimulate their distribution at 
on-line stations and to reduce demand for the general 
folder. 

Change in the basic timetable design and distribu- 
tion was not done all at once, but gradually instituted 
over a period of years. Still further improvements are 
contemplated. However, the results of the changes 
made thus far are indicative. Although the number of 
passengers handled in 1948 was about 54 per cent 
over the average handled in 1939-1940, the number of 
timetable leaflets distributed has increased about 35 
per cent, while the distribution of the general folders 
has decreased about 30 per cent in spite of large in- 
creases in off-line distribution. Total timetable costs 
have increased only 38 per cent over the 1939-1940 
average, in spite of the substantial increases in paper 
and printing costs. 
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JAMES G. LYNE ELECTED PRESIDENT 


OF SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 





J ames G. Lyne was 
elected president of 
the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Cor- 
poration at a meet- 
ing of the directors 
on February 14, suc- 
ceeding in that posi- 
tion Samuel O. 
Dunn, who was both 
chairman of the board and president and who was re- 
elected chairman and chief executive officer. Mr. Dunn 
said in announcing the change: 

“Mr. Lyne’s advancement to the presidency of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation follows 
his advancement step by step in the company’s organi- 
zation almost from the day when he first became con- 
nected with it. He was employed by Roy V. Wright, 
managing editor of Railway Age, as a very young 
associate editor in 1920. I very soon began to believe 
that he had an unusual combination of qualities that 
inevitably would win success for him. The quality that 
impressed me most was a good sense and sound judg- 
ment that were extraordinary in so young a man. 
Among other things he had, in addition to great indus- 
try, a taste for study, very unusual ability as a writer 
and editor and a most friendly and engaging person- 
ality. 

“It is the simple truth that years ago I anticipated 
he would succeed me in the position I then held as 
editor-in-chief of our company’s publications; and 
that later, after I became chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, I began to foresee that he would rise to 
a high position as an executive officer of the company. 
This occurred a year ago when he was elected execu- 
tive vice-president, after already having been made 
co-editor of Railway Age and placed in charge of the 
editing of all the company’s transportation publica- 
tions. 

“The Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
is the leading publisher of business publications in 
three fields—railway, building and marine. In the rail- 
way field it has one weekly paper, Railway Age, three 
monthly papers—Railway Mechanical Engineer, Rail- 
way Engineering and Maintenance, and Railway Sig- 
naling and Communications—and three cyclopedias, 
one of which is issued each year—Locomotive Cyclo- 
pedia, Car Builders’ Cyclopedia and Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance Cyclopedia. In the building 
field it has American Builder, a monthly magazine, 
which is much the largest and most successful publi- 
cation in that field. In the marine field it has Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review, which is issued 
monthly, and the Marine Catalogue and Buyers’ 
Guide, which is now issued biennially. 

“In the immediate future Mr. Lyne will devote him- 





James G. Lyne 
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self chiefly to the editing and management of the 
transportation publications with the able assistance of 
S. Wayne Hickey, who was made vice-president in 
charge of sales of these publications last August. 
Robert H. Morris, who was made publishing director 
of American Builder, in charge of all departments 
about a year ago, will continue in that capacity. The 
promotion of Mr. Lyne to the presidency and other 
changes in the organization of the company have the 
obvious purpose of transferring its management as 
rapidly as practicable to younger and stronger hands, 
although, after my connection with it for forty-two 
years, I will continue to serve it as long as I am able 
and in every way that my younger associates desire.” 

Mr. Lyne was born in St. Louis, Mo., on July 10, 
1898, and spent his early years in Slater, Mo., and 
Herington, Kan. He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas with an A.B. degree in 1920, and holds 
a degree of doctor of philosophy from New York 
University (1946). 

Between 1914 and 1920, he worked at various times 
and in various minor capacities in the operating, en- 
gineering and mechanical departments of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Herington and Armourdale, 
Kan.; served briefly in the Army during World War 
I, and spent some time during 1919 and 1920 as a 
special agent for the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
Washington, D. C. 

Following his graduation from the University of 
Kansas he became, for a brief period, a reporter on 
the New York Daily News, and in October, 1920, 
joined the editorial staff of Railway Age. He was 
appointed financial editor in 1928, assistant to editor 
in 1938, and co-editor—in which capacity he has since 
served jointly with Mr. Dunn—in October, 1947. 

In addition to his editorial duties, Mr. Lyne was 
elected a vice-president and director of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation in 1943, assistant 
to chairman in November, 1946, and executive vice- 
president in February, 1948. 

He is a member of the executive committee of the 
New York Railroad Club; a member and past presi- 
dent of the New York Conference of Business Paper 
Editors; a member and, since 1938, secretary and 
treasurer of the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors; a member, since 1946, of the execu- 
tive committee of the Associated Business Papers: 
and a member of the Harriman Safety Award Com- 
mittee. He is also the author of a number of maga- 
zine and newspaper articles on transportation sub- 
jects, and of a thesis, “The Need of the Railways for 
Additional Fixed-Plant Capital and Possible Means 
of Its Attainment,” which was reviewed in the Rail- 
way Age of September 18, 1948, by Dr. C. S. Dun- 
can, economist for the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 
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Railroads Can't Continue 
On “Rainy-Day” Basis 


Must have “sunshade business” 
too, Baldwin tells Maine bankers 


The public must start using railroads 
as a sunshade as well as for an umbrella 
for transportation problems, if good 
railroad passenger and freight service 
is to continue, members of the Maine 
Savings Bank Forum were told at 
Portland, Me., on February 8 by 
Herbert L. Baldwin, assistant vice- 
president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 

“There must be a further public a- 
wakening,” Mr. Baldwin said, “to the 
uncontroverted fact that economic pros- 
perity . . .is dependent, in major mea- 
sure, on the service and prosperity of 
railroads. Altogether too many of the 
regularly traveling public, as well as 
those who make infrequent trips, look 
upon the railroads as something for a 
rainy day.” 

“Similarly,” he continued, “a sympto- 
matic number of shippers and receivers 
of freight have apparently failed to 
realize that the long-range solution of 
their transportation problems and costs, 
and the maintenance of good, reliable, 
all-weather transportation is some- 
thing in which they and the rail- 
roads have a common stake. Perman- 
ent prosperity for both cannot be ac- 
complished by assigning to the rail- 
roads the carriage of only those things 
which are difficult to handle or which 
cannot be moved by other forms of 
transportation, and moving in other 
manners the easy-to-handle and _ pre- 
ferred commodities on which shippers 
are offered a ‘pick and choose’ lowered 
rate. This is but a temporary make- 
shift which can never benefit either the 
shipper or his necessary railroad service 
in the long run. 

“Railroads have spent millions of 
dollars to purchase modern locomotives, 
luxurious cars and other improvements 
for comfort and safety. Schedules have 
been speeded up. Day in and day out 
conveniently-scheduled fast trains move 
between the country’s largest cities. 
For all this the public clamored and 
said they wanted to ride. 


The Traveling Public’s Umbrella 
“They do ride, 


in large numbers, 


often more than regular capacity, every 
day when the weather is bad or high- 
ways are choked with snow or covered 
with ice. 


Railroads have become the 
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traveling public’s umbrella—lovely to 
have around for a rainy day. 

“But with constantly mounting pay- 
rolls for wages to men who run these 
trains every day in the year; an ap- 
parently ever-mounting cost for ma- 
terials to opei:ate them and to main- 
tain safety on the tracks over which 
they move, the railroads can’t depend 
on rainy-day receipts. We've got to 
have some of the ‘sunshade business.’ 
Frequency of train service can’t be 
kept just for rainy days. 

“Each time some train is losing 
money on every trip, and the railroad 
seeks from some regulatory body per- 
mission to remove the service which the 
public has deserted, the clamor for its 
continuance is almost as if with one 
voice. Communities arise and band to- 
gether and often hundreds who haven't 
used the service for years acclaim it as 
a public necessity. 

“Rail management is denounced and 
continuance of the service is demanded 
even at an out-of-pocket loss. Little 
concern is expressed as to the eco- 
nomics of the situation or the fact 
that privately owned and operated rail- 
roads are the only form of transporta- 
tion which does not get some sort of 
hand-out from the public purse in the 
form of often-heavy governmental sub- 
sidy. 

“A bank couldn’t stay in business 
unless it made some money for its 
depositors. A department store couldn’t 
keep its doors open unless it showed a 
profit over the cost of its buying and 
selling. No manufacturing  establish- 
ment could keep meeting its payrolls 
and keep people employed unless it 
can sell its products for more than it 
costs to produce them. And none of 
these could operate on a rainy-day sales 
basis. 


Railroads No Different 


“A railroad is no different than any 
other business. It can’t continue for 
long to pay out more than it takes in. 
And railroads have just one commodity 
to sell—transportation of people and 
goods. 

“There are those, some of them in 
high places, who would like to see the 
government take over the railroads. 
The rails would be a juicy plum for 
those who would like to see complete 
socialization of all the private-enter- 
prise system. Collectivism of the rail- 
road industry would be a perfect step- 
ping stone for furthering those desires 
which are contrary to the wishes of a 
vast majority of Americans. 

“Railroad managements have been— 






and are—extremely active in their ef- 
forts to provide better and more con- 


venient service . . . in more efficient 
and less costly ways. But all the eco- 
nomies management has made, or will 
make, will be more than discounted if 
the public does not provide the railroads 
with the share of the over-all passenger 
and freight business which they must 
have to make good rail service under 
private ownership possible. 

“The railroads cannot continue to be 
a rainy-day umbrella and still maintain 
the standards of service which the 
public is offered today.” 


Burlington Celebrates 
100th Year of Charter 


$812 million program announced as 
“anniversary gift” to commuters 


An historic pageant tracing the de- 
velopments which were climaxed by the 
signing of a charter authorizing con- 
struction of the Aurora Branch Rail- 
road—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
predecessor—l00 years ago, was pre- 
sented at the Paramount Theater at 
Aurora, Ill., on February 12. Distin- 
euished guests, including a number of 
railroad presidents and directors, were 
brought to Aurora from Chicago in two 
of the vista dome cars which are to be 
assigned to the “California Zephyrs.” 

At a luncheon following the pageant, 
Ralph Budd, president of the road, said 
that there never was a time when there 
were so many opportunities for the 
railroads to effect improvements, but 
that they must have earnings for their 
accomplishment. The real question of 
the railroads’ future, he said, lies in 
enlightened treatment by the people of 
this country in allowing the railroads 
to earn a fair return. “I know where 
$50 million can be spent very readily,” 
Mr. Budd continued—speaking for the 
Burlington—‘“as soon as we can find the 
money.” 


“Commuter Zephyrs” in the Offing 

In a surprise announcement, Mr. Budd 
revealed plans for an $8% million pro- 
gram to Dieselize Burlington suburban 
service, provide 30 new stainless steel 
“sallery-type” coaches, and modernize 
the balance of the commutation equip- 
ment. Mr. Budd observed that railroads, 
in common with public utilities, have to 
provide service first, then hope that the 
people will pay for it. He expressed 
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the belief that the solution to the com- 
mutation problem “lies in providing the 
highest quality service, and then asking 
cur patrons to make it self-supporting.” 

The 30 new suburban cars will be 
double-decked, each seating 93 passen- 
gers in double seats on the main floor, 
and 52 in single seats in galleries along 
each side—a total of 145 passengers. 
The cars will have double doors at the 
center, with adjacent stairways afford- 
ing access to the galleries. The cars will 
be manufactured by the Budd Company 
and are scheduled for 1950 delivery. 

Ten 2,000-hp. Diesel locomotives will 
be purchased from the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion to enlarge the C.B.&Q.’s pool of 
Diesel passenger power. It will then be 
possible to Dieselize about 80 per cent 
of the Chicago suburban service during 
the rush hour peak, and all of it during 
the mid-day. Delivery of the new Die- 
sels is expected within a year. Moderni- 
zation of 65 suburban coaches (an- 
nounced in Railway Age of August 28, 
1948, page 58) is already under way at 
the Burlington’s Aurora shops. 

Major Lenox R. Lohr, president of 
the Chicago Railroad Fair cited the 
importance of public relations to favor- 
able treatment and fair legislation for 
the carriers, stating that “it is the job 
of the railroads to sell themselves to 
the public.” Major Lohr likened the 
Railroad Fair to a commercial radio 
broadcast wherein the public is willing 
to listen to three min. of advertising 
tc get 27 min. of entertainment. 


Senate Group Would 
Make Transport Study 


Other proposals before Congress 
include through-routes bills 


Investigation by the Senate commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce 
of “all domestic land and water trans- 
portation” is proposed in a resolution 
which has been approved by that com- 
mittee and is now before the Senate 
committee on rules and administration. 
Clearance by the latter and passage by 
the Senate is required before the reso- 
lution becomes effective. 

It is Senate Resolution 62, introduced 
by two members of the interstate com- 
merce committee—Senators Reed, Re- 
: publican of Kansas, and Myers, Demo- 
crat of Pennsylvania. Other like reso- 
lutions, also approved by the committee, 
would authorize it to investigate the 
“financial condition of the air-line in- 
dustry,” and the “Panama Canal and 
interoceanic canals generally.” 

Under the Reed-Myers resolution, the 
committee’s investigation of land and 
water transportation would be for the 
purpose of determining “whether exist- 
ing conditions conform to the national 
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transportation policy”; and the “effect 
of large expenditures of public moneys 
and private capital upon transportation 
charges and to what extent such expen- 
ditures are reflected in costs of produc- 
tion and prices to consumers.” The com- 
mittee would be further authorized to 
consider and make legislative recom- 
mendations with respect to “all other 
matters and things necessary in its judg- 
ment in meeting the purposes” of the 
specific studies called for. 

Transport legislation proposed in 
bills recently introduced in Congress 
includes that which would remove all 
restrictions on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s power to require rail- 
roads to join in through routes. The 
restrictions are now set out in the In- 
terstate Commerce Act’s section 15 (4), 
and that section would be repealed by 
the proposed legislation—S.792 and 
H.R. 2138, introduced in turn by Sena- 
tor Johnson, Democrat of Colorado, 
and Representative Crosser, Democrat 
of Ohio, chairmen, respectively, of the 
Senate and House committees on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

A different approach to repeal of the 
Bulwinkle-Reed Act was made recent- 
ly by Representative Celler, Democrat 
of New York, chairman of the House 
committee on judiciary. Mr. Celler’s 
bill is H.R. 2167. It would amend the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act to provide 
that paragraph (9) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act’s section 5a (which is 
comprised of the Bulwinkle-Reed Act’s 
provisions) shall not have the effect 
of relieving participants in rate-proce- 
dures agreements from the operation of 
the anti-trust laws. 

Passed recently by the House and 
now sending before the Senate is H.R. 
2361, which would give President Tru- 
man broad authority to reorganize de- 
partments and agencies of the federal 
government. The House-approved bill 
would require special procedures with 
respect to the reorganization of several 
agencies, including the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Railroad Retirement 
Board, National Mediation Board, and 
National Railroad Adjustment Board; 
but it includes no outright exemption 
for any agency, as did similar previous 
legislation which was in effect for tem- 
porary periods in the past. The present 
bill merely requires that any Presiden- 
tial proposal to change the set-up of an 
agency on the special-procedures list 
shall not be grouped with any other 
proposal, but shall be submitted to Con- 
egress aS a separate proposition. 

Additional resolutions to approve the 
United States-Canadian agreement for 
development of the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project were 
introduced in the House on February 
15. They are H. J. Res. 161, sponsored 
by Representative Blatnik, Democrat of 
Minnesota, and H. J. Res. 162, spon- 
sored by Representative Biemiller, 
Democrat of Wisconsin. A like resolu- 
tion, H. J. Res. 110, was introduced 
earlier by Representative O’Brien, 








FARICY CITES RAILROAD 
SAFETY RECORDS OF 1948 


The best passenger safety record in 12 
years, and the best employee fatality 
record in the 50 years in which records 
have been kept, were made by the nation’s 
railroads in 1948, according to William 
T. Faricy, president of the Association of 
American Railroad. 

Mr. Faricy said in a February 13 state- 
ment that fatalities to railroad passengers 
as a result of collisions, derailments and 
other train accidents last year numbered 
only one to each 2,166,000,000 passenger- 
miles traveled, and passenger fatalities 
from all causes were only one to each 
980,000,000 miles traveled. Although the 
railroads performed an estimated 41,150,- 
000,000 pasenger-miles of service in 1948, 
there were but 19 passenger fatalities 
resulting from train accidents and only 
42 fatalities from all causes, the A.A.R. 
president declared. 

The fatality rate for railroad employees 
in 1948, Mr. Faricy added, was 0.17 per 
million man-hours worked, the lowest for 
any year on record. The 1948 passenger 
fatality rate of 0.1 for each 100,000,000 
passenger-miles from all causes, Mr. 
Faricy stated, represents a decrease of 
28 per cent under 1947, and compares 
favorably with averages during the depres- 
sion period of the 1930’s when passenger 
traffic was less than half what it was in 
1948. 





Democrat of Michigan. Other recently 
introduced bills, together with their 
sponsors, include the following: 
INTRODUCED IN House OF REPRESENTATIVES 

H.R.1709, to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to provide limitations on the 
time within which actions may be brought 
for the recovery of undercharges and _ over- 
charges by or against common carriers by 
motor vehicle, common carriers by water, 
and freight forwarders (Crosser of Ohio). 
_H.R.1827, to clarify and formulate a con- 
sistent and coordinated national policy with 
respect to transportation costs in interstate 
commerce . . . and to promote competition by 
permitting sellers to have access to distant 
markets (Dolliver of Iowa). 

H.R.1895, to repeal the tax on transporta- 
tion (Dolliver of Iowa). 

H.R.2040, to prohibit any carrier subject 
to Part I of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
in transporting property between two points, 
from making a difference in its charges de- 
pending on the point of origin or destination 
(Rankin of Mississippi). 

H.R.2146, to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act so as to provide full annuities, at 
compensation of half salary or wages based 
on the five highest years of earnings, for in- 
dividuals who have completed 30 years of 
service or have attained the age of 60 (Mar- 
cantonio of New York). 

H.R.2222, to provide a 2-year moratorium 
with respect to the application of certain anti- 
trust laws to individual, good faith delivered 
price systems and freight absorption practices 
(Walter of Pennsylvania). 

H.R.2339, providing for the construction 
of a railroad connecting with the existing 
railroad system serving the United States and 
Canada and terminating at Prince George, 
B. C., Can., with the railroad system serving 
Alaska and terminating at Fairbanks, Alaska 
(Tollefson of Washington). 

H.R.2543, to repeal the tax on transporta- 
tion of persons and the tax on transportation 
of property (Doyle of California). ’ 

H.R.2552, to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act to provide that pensioners be paid 
a minimum pension of $50 per month (Hale 
of Maine). 
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H.R.2652, to require the use of the Vaughn 
record of watch comparison by persons sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act (Jones 
of North Carolina). 

H.R.2741, to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act so as to provide a 20 per cent in- 
crease in survivor benefits to widows, chil- 
dren, and parents (Preston of Georgia). 

INTRODUCED IN SENATE 

S.636. to amend the Civil Aeronautics <Act 
to provide for the regulation of non- -certificated 
air carriers and contract air carriers (McCar- 
ran of Nevada). 

S.643, to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to exclude from the tax on transpor- 
tation of persons amounts paid for transpor- 
tation to places outside the continental limits 
of the United States (O’Conor of Maryland). 

S.740, providing for the construction of a 
railroad connecting the U. S. and Canadian 
system with the Alaska system (Magnuson of 
Washington, for himself and Butler of Ne- 


= 
S.822, to repeal the tax on transportation 


of. persons and the tax on transportation of 
property (Brewster of Maine). 

S.852, to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to prohibit the segregation of pas- 
sengers on account of race or color (Magnu- 
son of Washington). 


1948 Truck Traffic 


The truckloading index compiled 
by American Trucking Associations 
“reached an all-time high during 1948, 
climbing to 230 as compared with a 
1947 index of 206,” the A.T.A. has 
announced. The index is based on the 
1938-40 average monthly tonnage of the 
truckers reporting to A.T.A. 

In December, 1948, the reporting car- 
riers transported a total of 2,572,410 
tons of freight, a decrease of 2 per 
cent below the 2,626,142 tons trans- 
ported in November, 1948, but an in- 
crease of 5.9 per cent above the 2,430,- 
189 tons hauled in December, 1947. The 
index number for December, 1948, was 
228 as compared with November’s 238. 
The December figures, according to 
A.T.A., are based on comparable re- 
ports from 271 truckers in 42 states. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


The United States Supreme Court in 
a recent decision affirmed a New York 
Court of Appeals ruling which upheld 
the conviction of the Railway Express 
Agency for violation of a New York 
City traffic regulation that had been 
construed as prohibiting leasing of 
space on express trucks for display of 
posters carrying advertising other than 
that of the Express Agency itself. The 
regulation was promulgated by the New 
York City police commissioner on the 
theory that it would be a measure of 
relief from traffic congestion. 

The Supreme Court’s opinion dis- 
cussed, among other things, R.E.A.’s 
contention that the regulation violated 
the “equal protection’ clause of the 
Constitution in that it drew a line be- 
tween advertisements of products sold 
by the owner of the truck and general 
advertisements. “The local authorities,” 
the court said, “may well have con- 
cluded that those who advertise their 
own wares on their trucks do not 
present the same traffic problem in view 
of the nature and extent of the ad- 
vertising which they use. It would 
take a degree of omniscience which we 
lack to say that such is not the case. 
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If that judgment is correct, the ad- 
vertising displays that are exempt have 
less incidence on traffic than those of 
appellants.” 

By other recent decisions the court 
sent back to Utah courts, for submis- 
sion to juries, two cases involving in 
turn tne injury of a railroad employee 
and the death of another. At the orig- 
inal trials in both cases, the judges 
had directed the juries to return verdicts 
for the railroads; and those determina- 
tions had been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Utah. 

One of the cases, docketed in the 
Supreme Court as No. 53, involved a 
suit under the Federal Employers 
Liability Act against the Denver & 
Rio Grande’ Western by one of its 
switchmen, Clyde Wilkerson. He was 
injured when he fell into a wheel pit 
from its walkway, consisting of a plank, 
which was alleged to have become 
greasy and slippery. In refusing to sub- 
mit the case to the jury, the trial judge 
held that there was no_ reasonable 
ground for finding of negligence against 
the railroad. The Supreme Court’s 
ruling in the case was by a 7-to-2 vote, 
but there were five separate opinions. 
The opinion of the court was delivered 
by Justice Black; concurring expres- 
sions came from Justice Douglas and 
Justice Frankfurter, and dissents from 
Chief Justice Vinson and Justice Jack- 
son. 

The case involving the death of a rail- 
road employee was docketed as No. 
54. It was a suit against the Southern 
Pacific on which the decedent, Wil- 
liam Frank Lucus, was employed as a 
signalman. His death occurred when a 
motor car on which he was. riding 
crashed into a freight train that stopped 
unexpectedly, its brakes having. become 
applied when a nut became’ disconnected 
from a brake-line valve on which the 
threads were worn. The suit ‘was 
brought under the Federal. Safety Ap- 
pliance Act and the Federal Employers 
Liability Act, reliance on the former 
being based on a contention that the 
train had stopped because of the rail- 
road’s violation of that act. 

The evidence indicated that the de- 
cedent, who was in control of the motor 





GRAND CENTRAL TOPS NEW YORK 
PROPERTY VALUATION LIST 


The New York Central’s Grand Central 
terminal—not the Empire State building— 
is the most heavily assessed property in 
New York City. The station alone, ex- 
clusive of office buildings and _ related 
facilities, is valued for 1949-1950 tax 
purposes at $36,000,000, of which $23,- 
600,000 represents land value. 

The Empire State building, generally 
considered the most valuable property in 
the city, is assessed at $34,500,000—$1,- 
500,000 less. The Pennsylvania station is 
listed at $28,840,000. 





car, did not apply its brakes, which 
would have stopped the car shert of the 
train. In directing a verdict in favor 
of the railroad, the trial judge held that 
the evidence failed to show that the 
defective appliance was the “legal” 
cause of the crash and the decedent’s 
death. This holding was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Utah. The U. S. 
Supreme Court’s opinion held that the 
administrator of the decedent’s estate 
was entitled to recover if the defective 
equipment was the sole or a contribu- 
tory proximate cause of the death; and 
that this was a question for the jury. 


Restoration of Investor Confidence 
Essential, Canadian Witnesses Say 


Net earnings of the Canadian Paci- 
fic must be increased to restore that 
company’s credit, according to testi- 
mony presented to the Canadian Board 
of Transport Commissioners. at Ot- 
tawa, Ont., by L. B. Unwin, C.P.R. 
vice-president, finance, and A. Northey 
Jones of the New York investment 
banking firm of Morgan Stanley & Co., 
when hearings were resumed last week 
on the application of Canadian rail- 
roads for a 20 per cent increase in 
freight rates. 

Mr. Unwin stated that financing of 
the Canadian Pacific’s $90-million-a- 
year improvement program for 1950- 
1954 would require raising over $52 
million a year through sale of new 
capital stock and fixed- interest securi- 
ties, and that the company’s credit posi- 
tion would have to be improved to 
make ‘such sale possible. Mr. Jones, 
pointing to the decline in recent years 
in investor confidence in railway stocks, 
and the fact that the C. P. R. could not 
sell its ordinary stock on the basis of 
its present earnings, declared that steps 
to restore investor confidence were nec- 
essary for the welfare of transportation 
systems in both Canada and the United 
States. 


P. & W. V. Establishes 
Employees Publication 


Issuance in January of volume 1, 
number 1, of “Hi-Line”’ added the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia to the list 
of railroads which sponsor regular 
monthly publications for distribution to 
employees. The new P. & W. V. publi- 
cation is prepared under the general 
direction of M. E. Mayes, superinten- 
dent of personnel. An introductory mes- 
sage from Charles J. Graham, president 
of the road, featured the first issue. 


42 Passengers Killed in 1948 
Train and Train-Service Accidents 


Train and train-service accidents in 
1948 resulted. in the deaths of 42 pas- 
sengers, as compared with 65 deaths 
in like 1947 accidents, according to the 
preliminary summary compiled by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission. Fatalities in last year’s 
railroad accidents of all kinds totaled 
3,774 as compared with 4,165 in 1947. 
The bureau’s compilation, which is sub- 
ject to revision, follows: 
12 months 
Month of ended 
Item December with December 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Number of train 


accidents* .... 947 1,460 11,887 16,816 
Number of casual- 
ties in train, 


train-service and 
nontrain acci- 


dents: 
Trespassers: 
J an 108 89 1,378 1,400 
Injured .... 75 72 AAQ2 i379 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train-service accidents 
Kalled ..... = 1 19 34 
Injured ~~ 43 157 944 1,279 
(b) In train-service accidents 
Killed ..... 1 4 23 31 
Injured ... 172 270 2,580 2,877 
Travelers not on trains: 
SU eae 4 1 12 10 
Injured .... 95 136 61,014 990 
Employees on duty: 
al. 56 75 566 709 
Injured .... 2,492 3,033 30,853 35,732 


All other nontrespassers :* 


2 204 186 1,776 1,981 
Injured .... 742 729 6,555 6,740 
Total—All classes of persons: 

Balled .....<« 373 356 3,774 4,165 
Injured .... 3,619 4,397 43.068 48,797 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and de- 
railments) are distinguished from _train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
caused damage of more than $150 to rail- 
way property in 1947. Beginning January 
1, 1948, this minimum was raised to more 
than $250. Only a minor part of the total 
accidents result in casualties to persons. 

**Casualties to “Other nontrespassers”’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total 
highway grade-crossing casualties for all 
classes of persons, including both trespassers 
and nontrespassers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
US 190 182 1,608 1,790 
Injured .... 547 501 4,246 4,251 


Faricy Urges Single 
Regulatory Agency 


All agencies engaged in public serv- 
ice transportation should be regulated 
Ly a single agency, William T. Faricy, 
president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, said in an address before 
the New England Railroad Club in 
Boston, Mass., on February 15. Where 
more than one agency regulates, he 
added, there is sure to develop a kind 
of jealous competition in regulation, to 
the confusion and detriment of all 
agencies. This is especially true when 
one regulatory body is _ specifically 
charged with promotional functions. 

Contending that “an over-all compre- 
hensive picture cannot be secured so 
long’ as attention is focussed only on 
one segment,” Mr. Faricy asked: 
“Should there not be provisions in the 
Interstate Commerce Act that would 
permit any type of agency to engage in 
operating any other under proper su- 
pervision and without destruction of 
competition, wherever a better coordi- 
nated service can be afforded? Should 
not an agency be permitted to enter 
into another field upon the same terms 
and conditions as those applied to ap- 
plicants that are not carriers in an- 
other field? Is it either fair or wise 
for another government agency to ap- 
pear before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and take sides in any case 
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not involving the government as a 
shipper ?” 

The A.A.R. president held that ex- 
emptions in some provisions of the act 
are so broad they permit such a volume 
of traffic to move unregulated as to 
interfere with regulation itself. As a 
result, he continued, “the regulated 
carriers do not have a fair chance 
against the unregulated. The rise of the 
exempt and private carrier is making 
regulation of common carriers more 
and more difficult. There are differ- 
ences in the rules and terms between 
types of carriers subject to the same 
act, There is need for modification here 
also. Streamlining our regulatory law, 
we believe, will aid the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in -its work, will 
relieve it of many cases.” 

“The objective and intent of sound 
regulation are the development and 
preservation of a national system of 
transportation, composed of various 
agencies, capable of furnishing with re- 
liability, dependability and flexibility, 
at all seasons, in peacetime and war, a 
general common carrier service for 
passengers and property at the lowest 
aggregate cost,” Mr. Faricv concluded. 
“Given its chance through intelligent 








R. |. CONDUCTOR AND HIS CABOOSE GET 
“ROCKING CHAIR” TOGETHER.—James 
P. Bullard, a Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
freight train conductor and “skipper” of 
caboose No. 18058, retired amid special 
ceremonies at the St. Louis, Mo., Union 
station early in January. Sharing honors 
with Mr. Bullard was his “get the busi- 
ness” caboose, which he had ridden for 
23 years and which also went into “re- 
tirement” at the St. Louis Museum of 
Transport. The ceremonies marked one of 
the few times that service has ended 
simultaneously for a conductor and the 
caboose on which he worked. Mr. Bullard, 
a native of Eldon, Mo., organized the 
Rock Island’s first “get the business” com- 
mittee in November, 1926, for the pur- 
pose of persuading more shippers to use 
the road’s service. With a typewriter tied 
down to a pine board, caboose No. 18058 
became headquarters for him and his crew 
and continued as such until Mr. Bullard’s 
retirement after 50 years of railroad 
service 








regulation to serve the country beticr, 
to operate in a ‘friendly atmosphere,’ 
the railroad industry will respond and 
do its part to help make the American 


dream of today become the reality of 


tomorrow.” 


Pennsylvania to Dieselize 
Grand Rapids Division 


Complete Dieselization of the Penn- 
sylvania’s Grand Rapids division, at a 
cost of approximately $4 million, will 
be effected upon delivery of seven more 
locomotives within the next few weeks. 
These additional Diesels, together with 
16 already assigned to the division, will 
replace 37 coal-burning steam locomo- 
tives. 

This equipment, totaling more than 
33,000 hp., consists of the following 


locomotives : 
1....4,000-hp. passenger 
2....2,000-hp. passenger 
Se saun 3,000-hp. road freight 
2....2,000-hp. local freight 
6....1,000-hp. local freight 
3....1,000-hp. switching 
5.... 600-hp. switching 
1.... 380-hp. switching 


The Grand Rapids division extends 
northward from Fort Wayne, Ind., to 
Mackinaw City, Mich., 366 mi., and 
includes branches between Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and Muskegon, 38 mi.; 
Walton Junction and Traverse City, 26 
mi.; Kegomic and Harbor Springs, 5.6 
mi., and Missaukee Junction and Fal- 
mouth, 19.9 mi. 

The program of completely Dieseliz- 
ing the division includes installation of 
fueling stations with underground stor- 
age tanks at Grand Rapids and Cadillac, 
the former with 180,000 gal. capacity 
and the latter with 20,000. Refueling 
at other points where switching loco- 
motives are in service will be done by 
tank truck. 

The enginehouse at Grand Rapids 
will be rebuilt as a Diesel shop and 
will handle progressive maintenance on 
all the division’s locomotives. Light 
maintenance will be done at Kalamazoo, 
Cadillac, Muskegon and Petosky. 

In discussing the conversion to all- 
Diesel operation, vice-president P. E. 
Feucht stated that the road hoped it 
would permit “at least a small return 
on our large investment in equipment 
and property [on the Grand Rapids 
division], which we are not now realiz- 
ing.” 


Car Temperature Control 
Tested on North Western 


An “Electronic Moduflow” system of 
temperature control was demonstrated 
on a Chicago & North Western pas- 
senger car on a run on that road and 
the Union Pacific from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, Cal., starting on February 15 

The system, completely automatic. 
uses hot water radiators and Wheat 
stone bridge type thermostats without 
moving parts. Developed by the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
Minneapolis, Minn., it is an offspring of 
the electronic control system the com- 
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pany worked out for the Army Air 
Forces during World War II. 

Special equipment was installed to 
maintain a continuous check on tem- 
perature readings. Representatives of 
several railroads were invited to par- 
ticipate in the demonstration. 


Justice Department Raps 
Bulwinkle-Act Agreements 


Approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the rate-procedures 
agreements filed by western and eastern 
railroads is opposed by the Department 
of Justice on the basis of allegations, 
among others, that the proposed pacts 
would be part of an “integrated mecha- 
nism,” which is seeking “legal sanction 
and immunity for an existing private 
government of the railroad industry 
so far as traffic matters are concerned, 
under the centralized direction and con- 
trol of the Association of American 
Railroads.” The railroad applications 
for approval of the agreements were 
filed under the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s section 5a, added last year by 
the Bulwinkle-Reed Act. 

The Justice Department’s protest was 
set out in a detailed statement filed in 
the proceedings involving the applica- 
tions of the eastern and western roads; 
but it also addressed itself to similar 
applications filed by southern roads and 
by railroad parties to the car-hire, de- 
raurrage and storage rules administered 
through the A.A.R. Each of these 
applications “is merely a single step 
teward the consummation of a common 
scheme or design and is a single inte- 
gral part of a unified plan or structure,” 
the department charged. It followed 
through along that line to ask the com- 
mission to consolidate the proceedings 
with respect to all four applications for 
the holding of a single hearing and for 
“all purposes.” The commission has al- 
ready assigned the applications of the 
western and southern roads for sepa- 
rate hearings, which will be held, re- 
spectively, at Washington, D. C., on 
April 6 and at Montgomery, Ala., on 
March 28 (see Railway Age February 
12, page 61). 

In support of its allegation that the 
separate agreements are parts of a 
“common scheme,” the Justice Depart- 
ment argued that they would build a 
structure embodying “substantially the 
same mechanisms for the collective pri- 
vate control of rate-making” which the 
government is assailing in its pending 
anti-trust complaint against the A.A.R. 
and western roads—the so-called Lin- 
coln case. The protest went on to 
assert that the territorial organizations 
in the past have been “integrated ver- 
tically” with the A.A.R.; and that it is 
‘shown” by the A.A.R. plan of organi- 
zation that “this integration of rate- 
making controls on a national scale is 
to be continued under the instant agree- 
ments.” 

Other contentions of the department 
were that the proposed agreements are 
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not in furtherance of the national trans- 
portation policy; that the commission 
“cannot properly find that relief from 
the anti-trust laws should apply with 
respect to such agreements”; and that 
the commission “is without jurisdiction, 
power, or authority” to approve the 
agreements because they do not accord 
to each party “the free and unrestrained 
right to take independent action.” 

In the latter connection, the depart- 
ment recognized that the agreements 
contain specific provisions reserving to 
each party the right of independent 
action; but it called such provisions an 
attempt “to preserve the appearance of 
independence.” It added that “this osten- 
sible reservation of independence of 
action is but a legal formality com- 
pletely lacking in substance.” An earlier 
discussion of the western and eastern 
agreements’ provisions had asserted that 
“denial of independence of action is 
necessarily inherent under an agree- 
ment which, as here, organizes a system 
of rate-making mechanisms integrated 
horizontally and vertically in such 
fashion as ultimately to array the en- 
tire industry against the carrier which 
seeks to exercise its theoretical right 
of independence of action.” 


Engineers Modify Request 
For Additional Diesel Engineer 


C. D. O’Brien, counsel for the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
stated on February 9, before the emer- 
gency board which is investigating the 
dispute between that organization and 
69 carriers over the union’s request for 
an additional engineman on Diesel loco- 
motives, that he had been authorized 
to modify their request as follows: “It 
will not be necessary to employ an 
additional engineer in the engine rooms 
of any  Diesel-electric locomotive 
(whether single unit or multiple unit) 
providing the carrier does not require 
any person to give attention to the 
engine room machinery while the loco- 
motive is in motion.” Mr. O’Brien said 
the modification came about as a result 
of a meeting of the general chairmen 
in Chicago on February 8, and that it 
was calculated “to terminate beyond 
cavil or equivocation the charges of 
‘make-work’ and ‘featherbedding’.” 

George W. Taylor, chairman of the 
emergency board, asked Mr. O’Brien if 
this action contemplated the exclusion 
of shopcraft employees from the engine 
room, and was informed by J. P. 
Shields, first assistant grand chief 
engineer, B. of L.E., that the modifica- 
tion implied exclusion of any employees 
from the engine rooms while the loco- 
motives are in motion. 

In testimony intended to outline the 
historical development of the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the locomotive 
engineman and the traditional demarca- 
tion between the duties of the engine- 
man and those of the fireman, Mr. 
Shields stated that the engineman of the 
Diesel locomotive was “a prisoner to 


the ‘dead-man’ pedal” and by reason of 
these circumstances the fireman had 
come to be used to perform engine 
room functions which the enginemen 
feel are properly their own. 

Chairman Taylor said on February 
11 that it had been mutually agreed 
upon by counsel of both parties to the 
dispute that an extension of 45 days 
beyond the present February 27 dead- 
line be sought for the board to consider 
and report on the case. 

The board recessed on February 12 
and the members took short engine-cab 
rides on a hand-fired steam passenger 
train, a two-unit Diesel powering a 
through passenger train, a three-unit 
Diesel on the head end of a through 
freight train, and a stoker-fired steam 
locomotive on a through freight, to 
assess the relative importance of en- 
gineers’ duties thereon. 

President Truman issued a February 
15 executive order which has the effect 
of giving the emergency board in the 
enginemen’s case the additional duty of 
investigating the like dispute involving 
the demand of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen for 
an additional fireman on Diesel-electrics. 
As noted in the Railway Age of Febru- 
ary 12, page 60, the board refused to 
permit the B. of L.F. and E. to be- 
come an intervening party to the en- 
ginemen’s case. The President’s Febru- 
ary 15 order created a separate board 
to hear the B. of L.F. and E. case, but 
it named as members of that board the 
three individuals who are also members 
of the board in the enginemen’s case— 
George W. Taylor, Grady Lewis, and 
George F. Osborne. 


Johnson Confirmed for 1.C.C.; 
Retirement Rule Waived Again 


The Senate on February 14 confirmed 
President Truman’s reappointment of 
Colonel J. Monroe Johnson to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a 
new term ending December 31, 1955. 
An unanimous report recommending 
confirmation had come to the Senate 
from its committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce on February 10. 

The report was adopted by the com- 
mittee on February 9 in an executive 
session which followed a public hearing 
at which the National Negro Council 
urged that the nomination be held up 
until assurances were given that the 
commission would do something about 
what the council alleged to be discrim- 
ination against Negro passengers on 
railroads (see Railway Age of Febru- 
ary 12, page 57). Colonel Johnson, who 
is also director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, has been a member of 
the commission since May, 1940. 

President Truman paved the way for 
the colonel’s continuance on the com- 
mission by issuing a February 11 exec- 
utive order which extended the colonel’s 
exemption from the civil service rule 
requiring government employees to re- 
tire when they reach the age of 70 years; 
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Colonel Johnson reached that age on 
May 5, 1948, and the President then 
issued an executive order exempting 
him from the retirement rule until he 
was reappointed to the commission or 
until his successor qualified. The Presi- 
dential order of February 11 extends 
the exemption “for an indefinite period 
of time not extending beyond the dura- 
tion of a further term of office” as a 
member of the commission. 


Extends Authority for Agreements 
To Allocate Scarce Materials 


President Truman has approved leg- 
islation recently passed by Congress to 
extend until September 30 the Presi- 
dent’s authority to approve voluntary 
agreements by industries for allocation 
cf materials in short supply. The agree- 
ments include that under which the 
steel industry has been allécating steel 
for maintenance and repair of freight 
cars and the construction of 10,000 new 
cars monthly. 

Extension of the law, which had been 
scheduled to expire February 28, has 
the effect of extending the freight-car 
agreement to the law’s new expiration 
date of September 30. This was pro- 
vided under a_ recent arrangement 
whereby the agreement was to be ex- 
tended beyond February 28 for six or 
seven months, the latter if the law 
were extended. The six-months’ exten- 
sion would have been permitted if the 
law had been allowed to expire Febru- 
ary 28, since the law contained provi- 
sions which had been interpreted as 
authorizing extension of existing agree- 
ments for six months beyond that date. 

The law was enacted originally late 
in 1947. It grants immunity from the 
anti-trust laws to participants in agree- 
ments approved by the President. The 

. President has delegated his authority 
with respect to the steel-allocation 
agreements to the Department of Com- 
merce, where it is administered by the 
department’s Office of Industry Coop- 
eration. The hearing held by O.I.C. on 
the extension of the freight-car agree- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 18, 1948, page 64. 


New Haven Puts N. Y.-Boston 
Trains on Faster Schedules 


Faster schedules for 17 of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford’s shore 
line trains between New York and 
Boston, Mass., will become effective on 
March 1. The “Merchants Limited” 
will continue to leave both New York 
and South Station, Boston, at 5 p.m. 
Arrival, under the new schedule, will 
be four hours later, a reduction of 20 
minutes. The “Yankee Clipper” will be 
speeded up 15 minutes to make the run 
in 4 hr. 15 min. Ten to 25 minutes will 
be cut from the running times of 15 
other trains. The speedier service is 
made possible, according to J. Frank 
Doolan, vice-president, operating, main- 
tenance and engineering, “by arrival 
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To reduce damage in l.c.l. shipments, Canadian National engineers have designed a 
flexible bulkhead that can be set up or removed in 15 minutes, yet which wi.! securely 
anchor packages in sub-divisions within a freight car so they will not shift in transit. 
Stout cables are stretched along the side walls, attached to counter-sunk pinions, 
Bolted to these cables, wooden guides are vertically suspended from roof to floor at 
measured distances apart. When a section has been loaded, wooden cross bars are 
inserted into the guides to secure the packages. C.N.R. officials inspecting the arrange- 
ment are: left to right, P. H. Fox, chief of transportation; C. F. Allen, superintendent 
of station services and weighing; G. H. Hoganson, assistant engineer, research and 
development department and co-designer of the bulkhead, and S. W. Fairweather, 
vice-president of research and development. The bulkhead can be removed to permit 
bulk movements of grain and similar commodities, and sufficient choice of locations 
for the side-wall guides are available to provide for irregular loading 





of additional Diesel locomotives.” The 
new schedules will make it possible, he 
added, to consolidate two trains in each 
direction. 

The New Haven also has announced 
that its patrons now can secure con- 
firmed reservations in any of nine New 
York hotels at its Boston ticket offices 
and at Western Union offices in Bos- 
ton where New Haven tickets are regu- 
larly sold. 


Design of First Dome Coach 


In an article on the Burlington’s 
centennial appearing in the issue of 
February 5, page 89, it was erroneously 
stated that conversion of a Zephyr 
coach into the first vista dome coach 
in the country was carried out jointly 
by the railroad and the Budd Company. 
The fact is that while the coach was 
originally built by the latter, its re- 
building into a dome car was designed 
and carried out by H. H. Urbach, pres- 
ently general superintendent motive 
power, of the road, and E. L. Larson, 
engineer, car construction and main- 
tenance. 


Emergency Board on D. & R.G.W. 


President Truman on February 14 is- 
sued an executive order creating an 
emergency board to investigate a dis- 
pute between the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and those of its employees 
who are represented by the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America. The 
Cispute involves grievances which would 





normally be brought before the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. The emer- 
gency board was created after the union 
had threatened to call its members out 
on strike at 8:00 a.m. on February 14. 


Eastern Traffic Executive 
Association to Move May 1 


The Traffic Executive Association— 
Eastern Railroads has rented the entire 
ninth floor at 1 Park avenue for its 
New York headquarters. The lease, 
effective May 1, involves over 35,000 
sq. ft. of net usable space. For the past 
55 years the association has had New 
York headquarters at 143 Liberty 
street. 


Baxter Named Assistant Director 
Of 1.C.C.’s Bureau of Traffic 


Charles S. Baxter, former traffic man- 
ager for the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration at Burbank, Calif., has been 
appointed assistant director of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Traffic. This was announced by the 
commission in a February 16 notice 
which said that the appointment had 
become effective February 7. 

Mr. Baxter was formerly employed 
in the traffic department of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville at Montgomery, A!2., 
and in traffic work with the W. ?. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co. of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and the Republic Steel Ccr- 
peration of Cleveland, Ohio. From 19-3 
to 1945, he served in the Traffic Div'- 
sion of the Army Air Force headquar- 
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ters at Washington, D. C., having the 
rank of major at the time of his dis- 
charge. Following this Army service, 
Mr. Baxter returned to the Republic 
Steel Corporation, remaining there until 
1946 when he became Lockheed Air- 
craft’s traffic manager, the position he 
was holding at the time of his present 
appointment to the commission’s staff. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended February 12 totaled 699,442 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on February 17. This 
was an increase of 17,299 cars, or 2.5 
per cent, above the previous week, a de- 
cline of 34,428 cars, or 4.7 per cent, un- 
der the corresponding week last year, 
and a decrease of 100,535 cars, or 12.6 
per cent under the equivalent 1947 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended February 5 totaled 682,143 
cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, A.A.R., follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the week ended Saturday, February 5 














District 1949 1948 1947 
Eastern 130,625 135,885 144,377 
Allegheny 149,472 152,035 163,453 
Pocahontas 57,938 62,696 63,880 
Southern 115,767 129,421 135,104 
Northwestern 71,858 83,095 72,622 
Central } 

Western 105,928 121,703 123,856 
Southwestern 50,555 62,101 64,009 
Total Western 

Districts 228,341 266,899 260,487 
Total All 

Roads 682,143 746,936 767,301 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 38,519 39,062 47,304 
Livestock 9,781 9,765 11,276 
Coal 355,155 174,673 176,348 
Coke 15,619 14,824 14,366 
Forest products 29,448 40,270 47,963 
Ore 11,375 10,878 11,295 
Merchandise 

Leal: 93,182 105,965 112,907 
Miscellaneous 329,064 351,499 345,842 
February 5 682,143 746,936 767,301 
January 29 679,255 726,345 835,051 
January 22 709,585 771,139 821,928 
January 15 7a0,a¢e 808,308 828,060 
January 8 7212507 830,810 830,953 
Cumulative total 

5 weeks 3,525,762 3,883,538 4,083,293 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended February 5 totaled 72,281 cars, as 
compared with 71,843 cars for the prev- 
ious week, and 70,777 cars for the cor- 
responding week last year, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau 
f Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

" Loaded Connections 

Potals for Canada: 

February 5, 1949 72,281 32,836 

February 7, 1948 70,777 34,432 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 

February 5, 1949 358,403 160,538 

February 7, 1948 366,342 171,250 


Launches Probe of Fee 
For Reserved Coach Seats 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted, upon its own motion, 
an investigation of the special service 
charges for reserved coach seats which 
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12 railroads established on February 1. 
The investigation is docketed as No. 
30171, and the order instituting it stated 
that the time and place of hearings 
would be announced later (see Railway 
.lge of February 5, page 114). 


Columbia-Type Locomotive— 
Correction 


The caption accompanying a photo- 
graph of Locomotive No. 590 of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in the 
issue of February 5, page 83, stated, 
“the only Columbia-type ever built ;” it 
should have added, “for the Burling- 
ton.” A number of locomotives of this 
type were built for other railroads. 


K.C.S. Plans Passenger Service 
Improvements Beginning April 3 


The postwar-built “Southern Belle” 
trains of the Kansas City Southern are 
scheduled to begin operation between 
Kansas City, Mo., and New Orleans, 
La., on April 3, reducing the present 
running time by 3 hr. 45 min. and pro- 
viding connections at Shreveport, La., 
for Port Arthur, Tex., Beaumont, and 
Lake Charles, La. W. N. Deramus, 
president of the road, said that final 
delivery of equipment for the new 
trains will be made at the end of 
February and will be followed by a 
two-week exhibition tour of one of the 
streamliners. 

Tentative schedules set up for the 
new “Southern Belles” call for de- 
partures from both New Orleans and 
Kansas City daily at 4 p.m., with ar- 
rival in the two cities at 10 am. the 
following morning. The road also plans 
schedule changes to reduce the running 
time of its “Flying Crow” between 
Kansas City and New Orleans by 2 hr. 
and 45 min. 

The K.C.S. also contemplates addi- 
tion of two new daily Kansas City- 
New Orleans trains, to be known as 
No. 9 (southbound) and No. 10 (north- 
bound), and operated on substantially 
the present “Southern Belle” schedules. 
Commenting on the improvements, Mr. 
Deramus said: “Besides making im- 
portant reductions in present schedules, 
the K.C.S. will operate  triple-daily 
passenger service both ways between 
Kansas City and New Orleans, and 
double-daily service both ways between 
Kansas City and the ports of Beau- 
mont, Lake ‘Charles and Port Arthur.” 

The “Southern Belle” exhibition train 
will first be presented to the public at 
Kansas City on March 7. During the 
following two weeks, the train will 
visit major on-line points between 
Kansas City and New Orleans and be- 
tween Shreveport and Port Arthur. 





Additional General News appears on 
pages 78 and 80. 





OVERSEAS 





British Railways 
Adopt T-Section Rail 


The Railway Executive, the govern- 
ment agency responsible for operation 
of the British railways, has adopted 
the T-section rail as the standard for 
all lines, replacing the “bull-head” rail, 
which has been the standard for many 
years. According to the executive, the 
new section is stronger, safer, quieter 
and smoother running; will be more 
economical to install and maintain, and 
is expected to have longer service life 
than the bull-head section. 

The decision to make the change re- 
sulted from extensive comparative tests 
begun under the auspices of the former 
railway companies and continued after 
unification of the railways was effected 
at the beginning of 1948, at which time 
260 miles of T-section rail had been 
laid. Last year 298 additional miles of 
this rail were laid. 

Two sections have been chosen as 
standard. One—a 98-lb. rail—will be 
laid on light-traffic lines, while a 109-Ib. 
rail has been adopted for heavy traffic. 
Evenutally, the heavier section will be 
laid on approximately 22,000 mi. of 
track. 

To avoid interference with _ steel 
production, the new section will be 
introduced gradually. The rail program 
for this year involves about 1,484 mi. of 
track, of which 463 mi. will be laid 
with T-section rail. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
has concluded an agreement with the 
Bell & Howell Co. to purchase the latter’s 
entire output of microfilm equipment. 
The equipment will be distributed and 
serviced through Burroughs sales and 
service organizations in this country 
and abroad. 





Albert F. Metz, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer of the Okonite Company, 
has been elected president and general 
manager, to succeed the late Frank C. 
Jones, whose death was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 29, page 45. 
The company also has announced the 
election of Donald R. Stevens, formerly 
a vice-president, as executive vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the executive 
committee. 


The Mine Safety Appliances Company 
has announced plans for building a new 
four-story laboratory in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for research and development of safety 
equipment for all industry, including the 
transportation field. It is expected the 
building will be completed in Septem- 
ber. 
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The elections of Kempton Dunn as 
vice-president and Cyrus E. Brush as sec- 
retary of the American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany have been announced. Mr. Dunn 





Kempton Dunn 


has been associated with Brake Shoe 
since he graduated from college in 
1932. He was elected treasurer of the 
company in 1942 and assumed the addi- 
tional duties of secretary in 1947. In his 





Cyrus E. Brush 


new capacity as vice-president, he will 
also continue as treasurer. Mr. Brush 
joined Brake Shoe as an attorney, in 
1946, following his return from service 
with the United States Navy. He be- 
came assistant secretary in 1947. 


Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of John O. Mc- 
Gowan as manager of the marine and 
railroad division. Mr. McGowan was 
assistant manager of the marine division 
of S. Blickman, Inc., for several years 
and was vice-president of Owen-Web- 
ber, Inc., a firm specializing in the de- 
sign and equipping of food service areas 
aboard ships and trains. 


The Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. has 
purchased a part of the former Blue- 
bonnet ordnance plant at McGregor, 
Tex., from the War Assets Administra- 
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tion. The acquisition, consisting of ap- 
proximately 75,000 sq. ft. of manufac- 
turing space and 125 acres of land, will 
be used principally for production of 
high temperature insulations. 


Charles M. Wheeier, formerly district 
manager of the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
at New York, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, with headquarters 
at Swissvale, Pa. Mr. Wheeler was 
graduated from Pennsylvania State 
College in 1911 with a B.S. degree in 
electrical engineering and, in 1913, re- 
ceived his E. E. degree. He began his 
working career in 1911 as a signal ap- 
prentice on the Pennsylvania, and was 
advanced through various positions un- 
til his appointment as assistant super- 
visor signals on March 1, 1916. From 
March, 1918, to March, 1921, he was 
assistant division operator and division 





Charles M. Wheeler 


operator at Pittsburgh, Pa., after which 
he was supervisor telegraph and signals 
on the Erie & Ashtabula, Eastern and 
Pittsburgh divisions. Mr. Wheeler left 
the Pennsylvania on September 1, 1927, 
to join Union Switch & Signal as sales 
engineer at Swissvale. On October 1, 
1940, he was transferred to New York 
as assistant district manager and, on 
October 9, 1945, appointed district man- 
ager. 


Warren S. Marshall, who has been as- 
sociated with the Chicago Steel Service 
Company since 1937, has been appointed 
manager of the firm’s railroad sales. 


Stockholders of the Acme Steel Com- 
pany, at their annual meeting on April 
19, will be asked to vote on a proposal 
to increase the firm’s authorized com- 
mon stock from 1,500,000 to 3,000,000 
shares. No change in the $10 par value 
a share is contemplated. If the proposal 
is approved, the board of directors will 
increase the number of shares outstand- 
ing from 993,324 to 1,986,648. The ad- 
ditional shares will be distributed about 
May 21. Retaining the present par 
value, the company said, will bring the 
capital stock valuation more nearly in 











line with the present investi 3 jy 
fixed capital assets. 


W. H. Fehrs, whose appointmen’ as a 
vice-president of the Union Asbe-tos g 
Rubber Co. was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of February 5, was with the 
mechanical engineering department of 
the Union Pacific, at Omaha, Neh., for 
12 years, before he joined the railroad 





W. H. Fehrs 


sales department of Union Asbestos & 
Rubber in May, 1928. From 1932 to 
1939 he was manager of automotive 
sales. He was appointed assistant to the 
vice-president in 1939 and, later that 
year, manager of the Cicero, III., plant. 
Before his recent appointment he was 
assistant to the president, in charge of 
railroad sales. 


Dan Call has been appointed south- 
eastern sales representative of the 
Waugh Equipment Company, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va. Mr. Call 
received his education at the Woodberry 
Forest school and the University of 





Dan Call 


Virginia. After graduation in 1931, he 
joined the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, where he worked in the car 
and locomotive shops as draftsman, air- 
conditioning supervisor, mechanical in- 
spector and representative and as gen- 
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era) foreman of the locomotive depart- 
ment. About a year ago, Mr. Call es- 
tablished his own business as manufac- 
turer's representative for the south- 
eastern area. 


C. E. Grigsby, whose election as vice- 
president of American Steel Foundries was 
announced in Railway Age of February 
5, page 110, will serve as direct assist- 
ant to G. H. Snyder, vice-president in 
charge of all sales, with headquarters 





C. E. Grigsby 


at Chicago. Mr. Grigsby was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 
1923, with a degree in mechanical en- 
gineering, after which he joined Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries as sales engineer. 
He later was manager of specialty steel 
castings and, since 1943, has been as- 
sistant vice-president. 


J. F. Graham has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, in charge of the Los Angeles, 
Cal., office. Mr. Graham joined the 
company in June, 1940, as a tester at 
Wilmerding, Pa., and later served as 





J. F. Graham 


industrial engineer in the engineering 
department. He was assigned to the 
San Francisco, Cal., office in Novem- 
ber, 1947, as industrial representative, 
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the position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment. 


Roger C. Sullivan has joined the Ship- 
pers’ Car Line Corporation (a subsidiary 
ot the American Car & Foundry Co.), as 
assistant to the vice-president at Chi- 
cago. 


John F. Thompson, executive vice-prest- 
dent of the International Nickel Company 
since 1936, has been elected president, 
to succeed Robert C. Stanley, who will 
continue as chairman of the board. Paul 
D. Merica, vice-president since 1936, has 
become executive vice-president. Henry 
S. Wingate, secretary since 1939, has be- 
come a vice-president and will continue 
as secretary. 


B. R. Cole, formerly manager of gov- 
ernment sales for the Graybar Electric 
Company, has been appointed manager 
of the firm’s branch at Fresno, Cal. 


Seward T. Selvage, formerly assistant 
district manager in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
office of the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, has been made sales promotion 
manager, with headquarters in Canton, 
Ohio. T. F. Rose, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
branch manager for Timken’s service 
sales division, has become manager of 
Timken Roller Bearing Service & Sales, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Mr. Rose succeeds the 
late C. E. Webster. He is succeeded at 
Cincinnati by H. C. Telford, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Timken branch 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


OBITUARY 


Harry Woodward Beedle, who retired in 
June, 1948, as manager of the Boston, 
Mass., branch of the Electric Storage 
Battery Company, died on February 3. 
He was 69 years old. 


A. J. Boase, manager, Structural and 
Railways Bureau, Portland Cement As- 
sociation, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died on February 9. 


John E. Urban, who retired in 1927 as 
purchasing agent of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, died on February 7, at 
the age of 81. 


A. R. Whitehorn, transportation re- 
search engineer of the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., with headquarters at Swiss- 
vale, Pa., died on February 1, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He was 61 years old. Mr. 
Whitehorn entered railway service in 
1908 in bridge construction work on the 
Chicago & North Western and, from 
1909 to 1912, was leverman on the 
Union Pacific. In the latter year he 
joined the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, where he worked in various 
capacities, including that of office en- 
gineer, until July, 1917, when he re- 
signed to join the Illinois Central as 
estimator. Later he was appointed office 
engineer. In 1929 he became associated 
with the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany and in 1931 was promoted to com- 





mercial engineer. In the early part of 
1937 he returned to the signal depart- 
ment of the Burlington on a_ special 
engineering assignment dealing with an 
extensive centralized traffic control in- 
stallation. At the completion of this 
work, in November, 1937, he was ap- 
~ointed sales engineer of the Western 
Railroad Supply Company and worked 
in this capacity until June, 1939, when 
he was employed as general engineer 
in the signal engineer’s office of the 





A. R. Whitehorn 


Chicago Rapid Transit. Mr. Whitehorn 
began his association with Union 
Switch & Signal on December 8, 1941, 
in the capacity of field engineer, located 
in Chicago, in connection with the State 
Street Subway installation. Following 
completion of this work, he was trans- 
ferred to the Swissvale office, where he 
was connected with the general engi- 
neering and transportation research de- 
partments. 


Walter C. Sanders, general manager, 
Railway Division, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, died on February 13 in 
the Altman hospital, Canton, Ohio, af- 
ter an illness of two weeks. Mr. Sand- 
ers was born on February 4, 1893, in 
Cedartown, Ga. He attended the Cedar- 
town high school and Mercer Univer- 
sity (1915) and was licensed mechani- 
cal engineer in New York and Ohio. 
He began his career as an apprentice 
machinist in the locomotive shops of 
the Central of Georgia at Cedartown 
in 1908. In 1912 he became sub-foreman 
and shop draftsman, locomotives and 
cars, at the Macon (Ga.) shops. In 1915 
he was employed by the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company at Macon as a 
machinist and draftsman. In 1916 he 
went to Waycross, Ga., as a machinist 
in the locomotive repair shops of the 
Atlantic Coast Line. Later in 1916 he 
was assigned to mechanical engineering 
work in the office of the general super- 
intendent of motive power of the A.C.L. 
at Wilmington, N. C. In 1917 he was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Army. He served with the Artillery in 
France until after the armistice when 
he served with the 18th U. S. Engineers 
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and Division of Construction at Bor- 
deaux. After his return to the United 
States he was assigned to the Artillery 
Training Center at Fort Monroe, Va., 
to help make a study of railway artil- 
lery operations in the United States. 
During 1918-19 he prepared courses and 
instructed artillery student officers at 
West Point. Mr. Sanders returned to 
railroad work in 1920 as leading car 
draftsman, designer and special engi- 
neer in the rolling stock division of the 
equipment engineering department of 
the New*York Central at New York. 
He joined Timken Roller Bearing in 
1923 as engineer of railway equipment 





Walter C. Sanders 


and was appointed general manager, 
Railway Division, in 1927. Mr. Sanders 
had been admitted to practice law be- 
fore many U. S. and State courts, in- 
cluding the U. S. Supreme Court. He 
was a lieutenant colonel in the U. S. 
Army Reserve Corps and had. been 
commended by the assistant secretary of 
war for the preparation of a general 
transportation plan for a national emer- 
gency for the War Department. He 
held memberships in many associations, 
including the Railway Supply Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of which he 
had been an executive committee mem- 
ber and chairman of the export com- 
mittee. He had served on the general 
committee of, and as chairman of the 
executive committee of, the Railroad 
Division, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 


CAR SERVICE 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 68-A sus- 
pended, from February 14 until April 
16, Service Order No. 68 which has 
prohibited the furnishing of two small 
cars for a larger car ordered and sus- 
pended Rule 24 of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification and other tariff 
provisions which permit application of 
minimum weights lower than those 
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provided for the car used. The sus- 
pension period is the same as that for 
which the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation’s minimum-loading order for car- 
load freight, General Order ODT 18A, 
has been suspended (see Railway Age 
of February 5, page 115. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


A.A.R. Mechanical Division 
Annual Meeting in Chicago 


The annual meeting of the Mechani- 
cal Division, Association of American 
Railroads, will be held in Chicago, June 
27, 28 and 29, in the Gold room of 
the Congress Hotel, convention head- 
quarters. The initial meeting will con- 
vene at 10:00 a.m., June 27, and con- 
tinue until 5:00 p.m. Meetings on June 
28 and 29 will convene at 9:00 a.m. 
Every effort will be made to adjourn in 
the early afternoon on June 29, so that 
out-of-town members wishing to depart 
on late afternoon trains may do so. 





The  Trans-Missouri- Kansas Shippers 
Board will hold its next meeting on 
March 8 and 9 at the Hotel Robidoux 
in St. Joseph, Mo. R. L. Lee, public re- 
lations section of General Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich., will speak at a 
luncheon on March 9 on “Humanics in 
Shipping.” 


The First Transportation Military Railway 
Service Reserve Component will hold a 
meeting in room 304, 226 West Jackson 
blvd., Chicago, at 6:30 p.m. March 4, 
at which Col. William J. Deyo, trans- 
portation officer, Headquarters, Fifth 
Army, and Col. Ernest E. Foulks, su- 
perintendent of transportation, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, and command- 
ing officer of the First Transportation 
Military Service, will be featured 
speakers. All railroaders who are vet- 
erans are invited to attend. Those as- 
signed to units outside the Chicago area 
are especially urged to be present. 


The forty-second annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Washington, D. C., was held 
at the Mayflower Hotel in that city on 
February 9 Mayor John F. Davis of 
Reading, Pa., was the speaker, and 
Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the Car 
Service Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, acted as toastmaster. 
Guests included Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners William J. Patterson, 
J. Monroe Johnson, John L. Rogers, J. 
Haden Alldredge and Richard F. 
Mitchell; William T. Faricy, president 
of the A.A.R.; J. M. Hood, president 
of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association; Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., 
president of the Federation for Rail- 
way Progress; and Major General 
Frank A. Heileman, chief of transpor- 
tation, Department of the Army. 





their next meeting on February 23, at 
7:45 p.m., in room 5928, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York. This meeting, 
designated as “Burlington Nite,” will 
have as its guest speaker Albert Cots- 
worth, Jr., passenger traffic manager of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Robert Maguire, manager, traffic di- 
vision, Atlantic Refining Company, has 
been elected president of the Traffic Club 
of Philadelphia, Pa., effective next month. 
Other officers elected are: First vice- 
president, F. H. Hicks, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, Central of New Jer- 
sey: second vice-president, S. W. 
Mason, traffic manager, Tiona Petro- 
leum Company; and historian, Harry 
S. Wagner, traffic manager, General 
Refractories Company. 


North Western Approves Spending 
Of $48 Million for Improvements 


The Chicago & North Western’s 
directors have authorized purchase of 
new motive power and rolling stock 
which, together with that now on order, 
will cost $37,110,000. In addition, the 
board has approved additions and _bet- 
terments to roadway and fixed property 
amounting to $8,600,000 and improve- 
ments to existing rolling stock and shop 
machinery costing $2,770,000. 

Diesel power to be purchased in- 
cludes 49 1,500-hp. freight locomotive 
units, five 1,500-hp. road switchers, two 
2,000-hp. hump yard switchers and four 
yard switchers. Also to be acquired are 
1,250 freight cars, including 250 
equipped with auto loading devices. The 
road had on order, as of. January 1, 
1949, 39 Diesel locomotives of various 
types, 36 streamlined passenger train 
cars and 869 freight cars. The company 
will continue to rebuild steel hopper 
cars at its Winona (Minn.) shops, 171 
of these being scheduled for this year. 

The C. & N. W. plans substantial 
programs of new 115-lb. rail and out- 
ot-face ballasting in high-speed terri- 
tory, to extend its present program for 
mechanization of track maintenance 
and construction work, to improve sta- 
tion facilities, to install additional cross- 
ing protection, and to construct many 
new facilities to replace property which 
is worn out or obsolete. 





PASSENGER CARS 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
ordered 30 all-stainless steel 85-ft. su 
burban passenger cars from the Budd 
Company, as part of an $8,500,000 pro- 
gram to modernize and Dieselize the 
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The Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., will hold 




















road’s suburban equipment. Delivery is 
scheduled for next year. The cars will 
be of the gallery-type with two levels, 
each car carrying 148 passengers, and 
each will be 15 ft. 8 in. high. There will 
be double seats for 96 passengers on the 
lower level and single seats for 52 pas- 
sengers on the upper level. 


FINANCIAL 


Lehigh Valley Revamp Plan 
Approved by the I.C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved, with amendments, 
this road’s plan for modifying some 
of its outstanding securities under the 
so-called Mahaffie Act, now embodied 
in section 20b of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The commission’s decision 
in. Finance Docket No. 16184 authorizes 
submission of the plan, as modified by 
reguired amendments, to holders of the 
securities affected for acceptance or 
rejection. 

The plan, as the commission’s report 
put it, has been proposed “to meet the 
problems presented by approaching ma- 
turities and by heavy fixed charges, 
and in order that the system may 
achieve a sounder financial condition 
and avoid prospective financial difficul- 
ties and possible insolvency.” The Le- 
high is now faced over the next eight 
years with maturity of approximately 
$45,000,000 of bonds, of which approxi- 
mately $32,500,000 mature by October 
1, 1951. In 11 of the last 20 years, the 
road has failed to earn its _ fixed 
charges, including rent for leased lines. 
Its management, the commission said, 
is of the opinion that cash for meeting 
the bond maturities, as presently set 
up. will not be available, and that re- 
funding of the issues will not be prac- 
ticable. 

Under the proposed plan, none of the 
road’s bond issues would mature until 
1969, and thereafter maturities would 
be spaced at 5-year intervals until 
1994, The largest maturity, prior to 
2003, would be one of $14,711,000 in 
1974. 

The principal modification contem- 
plated by the plan would be that af- 
fecting the Lehigh’s junior issue of 
bonds, i.e., $71,754,000 of general con- 
sclidated mortgage bonds, maturing in 
2003. These would have three-fourths 
oi their interest, which is now all fixed, 
mde contingent on earnings, although 
Present interest rates of 4, 4% and 5 
per cent would remain unchanged. The 
Psoposed modification would be accom- 
plished by cancellation of the present 
bonds, and the issuance to each holder 
of $1,000 principal amount, of two 
new bonds — one of $250 bearing fixed 
interest, and the other of $750 bearing 
contingent interest. As proposed in the 
original plan, the contingent interest 
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would be cumulative and accrue up to 
the equivalent of three years of interest. 
One of the amendments required by the 
commission makes the accrual period 
five years. 

In addition to the two new bonds, 
the holder of each $1,000 of the present 
bonds would also receive four shares of 
new common stock of no-par value. In 
the latter connection, the common stock 
would be changed from its present $50 
par value; and the total number of 
shares outstanding would be increased 
from 1,210,034 to 1,497,050 shares, 
about 19 per cent of which would be 
held by the bondholders. 

With the modification of the interest 
provisions of these general consolidated- 
mcertgage bonds, the fixed-charge bond 
interest (as of December 31, 1948) 
would be reduced from $5,954,405 an- 
nually to $3,634,171, or by $2,320,234. 
If such a modification had been in 
effect, the commission said, the Lehigh 
would have earned its fixed charges in 
all but four of the past 20 years. 

The proposed modifications with re- 
spect to various senior issues of bonds 
are as follows: 

$12,600,000 of L. V. consolidated mortgage 
annuity bonds, which have no maturity date 
and are not redeemable, would be given a 
maturity date of April 1, 1989, and would 
be made redeemable. The interest rate on 
$10,062,000 of these bonds is 6 per cent, 
while the remaining $2,538,000 bear interest 
at 4% per cent. 

$8,268,000 of Pennsylvania and New York 
Canal & Railroad Co. consolidated mortgage 
bonds, due April 1, 1949, and bearing in- 
terest of 4, 4% and 5 per cent, would be 
modified to make the maturity date April 
1, 1969. 
$14,711,000 of Lehigh Valley Rail Way 
Company. first mortgage 4% per cent bonds 
would get a maturity date of July 1, 1974, 
instead of July 1, 1950. 

$9,572,000 of Lehigh Valley Terminal Rail- 
way Company first mortgage 5 per cent 
tonds, due October 1, 1951, would be modi- 
fied to make the maturity date October 1, 
1979, 
$9,803,000 of Lehigh Valley Harbor Termi- 
nal Railway Company first mortgage, 5 per 
cent bonds, due February 1, 1954, would ke 
modified to make the maturity date February 
1, 1984. 
$3,000,000 of Lehigh & Lake Erie first 
mortgage, 41%4 per cent bonds would get a 
maturity date of March 1, 1994, instead of 
March 1, 1957. . 

The present interest rates on all of 


these issues would remain unchanged 
and the interest would remain fixed. 
Because of the proximity of the ma- 
turity date (April 1, 1949) of the 
Canal bonds, the plan would provide, 
as an intermediate step, for a prelimi- 
nary extension to June 1, 1950, of the 
maturity of those bonds, if necessary. 
A general sinking fund would be estab- 
lished for retirement of both the senior 
bends and the general consolidated 
bonds, the annual payments into the 
fund, if earned, to be made after pay- 
ment of contingent interest and before 
any dividends are paid on stock. 

Amendments required by the com- 
mission, in addition to that fixing a 
five-year accrual period for the con- 
tingent interest, include the following: 

(1) A. specific provision that no 
dividends shall be paid on stock while 
there are any unpaid accumulations of 
interest on the general consolidated 
contingent interest bonds. 


(2) Provisions permitting the trustee 
under the consolidated general mort- 
gage to designate at least one-third of 
the total number of Lehigh directors to 
be selected at any regular stockholders 
meeting held at a time when accrued 
or unpaid contingent interest on the 
bonds is equivalent to four years’ in- 
terest. This right of designation would 
continue until all accrued and unpaid 
interest was paid. 

(3) A condition stipulating that that 
within six months after the plan be- 
comes effective, the Girard Trust Com- 
pany shall have resigned as trustee 
under the general consolidated mort- 
gage and a qualified successor trustee, 
“entirely free of conflicting associa- 
tions,” shall have been appointed and 
shall have accepted. 

The report revealed that this condi- 
tion was imposed by the commission 
because the Girard Trust Company and 
the Pennsylvania “are affiliated through 
several common officers.” The report 
added: “In view of the responsibilities 
of the trustee, we consider it improper 
for Girard Trust Company to continue 
to serve as trustee under this mortgage 
when the modifications herein approved 
become effective.” 

Meanwhile, the commission had re- 
jected contentions of intervenors rep- 
resenting some holders of the general 
ccusolidated mortgage bonds, who al- 
leged that the readjustment plan was 
formulated by the Lehigh management 
“under the direction of a board of di- 
rectors, who in turn were elected by the 
Pennsylvania which at all time has 
dominated the affairs of the applicant 
through the direct and indirect owner- 
ship of 51 per cent of the voting stock.” 
In that connection, the report pointed 
out that the Lehigh stock (30.08 per 
cent of the total) owned by the Penn- 
sylvania Company, P.R.R. subsidiary, 
and the 21.39 per cent owned by the 
Wabash has been made subject to 
trusts created pursuant to commission 
orders. “Each trust,” the report added, 
“is independent of the beneficiaries and 
of the other trust.” 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern. — 
Trackage Rights.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized acquisition by this road of 
trackage rights over approximately 3.€6 
mi. of line owned by the Alabama State 
Docks in Mobile, Ala. 


Belt of Chicago.—T7rackage Rights.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval 
of a supplemental agreement extending 
for 13 years from January 31 an agree- 
ment under which it operates under 
trackage rights over lines of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Chicago Terminal. The 
agreement has been in effect since 1929, 
and the new expiration date would be 
January 31, 1962. 


Boston & Maine.—Stock Adjustment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
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las set March 28 as the date for public 
hearing on this road’s amended Mahaffie- 
Act application for authority to effect 
a voluntary modification of its capital 
stock set-up (see Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 29, page 46). The hearing will be 
held at the Hotel Lenox, Boston, Mass., 
before Examiner Kirby. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Track- 
age Rights——The Inter-State Commerce 
Commission has set March 14 as the 
date for hearing on this road’s appli- 
cation for approval of trackage-rights 
arrangements whereby it would use 
about 158 miles of Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
system lines between Rock Creek Junc- 
tion, Mo., and Francis and thus establish 
an improved freight route between Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis (see Railway 
Age of January 1, page 53). The hear- 
ing will be held in St. Louis at the 
Hotel Statler before Examiner Lyle. 


New York Central—New Director.— 
Albert B. Dick, Jr., chairman of the 
board of the A. B. Dick Company, of 
Chicago, has been elected a director of 
this road. Mr. Dick succeeds Joseph M. 
O’Mahoney, the Central’s secretary, 
who in the last two years served both 
as a director and as secretary. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie —Dividend—This 
road has declared an extra dividend of 
6834 cents a share on the common stock, 
payable April 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord March 21. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas. — To assume li- 
ability for $2,550,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part the ac- 
quisition of two Diesel-electric passen- 
ger locomotives and 500 hopper cars at 
an estimated total cost of $3,328,035. 
The locomotives, each consisting of two 
2,000 hp. “A” units, will be purchased 
from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany at a cost of $445,600 each. The 
500 70-ton steel triple hopper cars 
(welded type), costing $4,869.67 each, 
will be purchased from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. The certificates 
would be dated April 1, and would ma- 
ture in 30 semi-annual installments of 
$85,000 each, beginning October 1, 1949, 
They would be sold on the basis of 
competitive bids and the interest rate 
would be fixed by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Arcade & Attica.—To issue to the Citi- 
zens Bank of Arcade, N. Y., an unse- 
cured promissory demand note, for 
$15,000, dated December 29, 1948, and 
bearing interest at 4 per cent. The note, 
proceeds of which will be used to pay 
traffic balances owed to the Pennsyl- 
vania, will be substituted for a like note 
which was issued without prior appro- 
val by the commission. 

Erie—To assume liability for $6,300,- 
000 of 2% per cent equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part acquisition 
of 19 Diesel-electric locomotives, 700 
box cars and seven lightweight sleeping 
cars. (See Railway Age of January 22, 
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page 55). The certificates will be dated 
December 15, 1948, and will mature in 
10 annual installments of $630,000 each 
beginning December 15, 1949. The com- 
mission’s report approved a selling price 
of 100.117—the bid of Harriman Ripley 
& Co. and Lehman Brothers, which 
will make the average annual interest 
cost approximately 2.23 per cent. The 
certificates were reoffered to the public 
at prices yielding from 1.35 to 2.4 per 
cent, according to maturity. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie—To assume li- 
ability for $2,120,000 of series R equip- 
ment trust certificates to finance in part 
acquisition of 500 70-ton gondola cars. 
(See Railway Age of January 22, page 
55). The certificates will be dated Feb- 
ruary 15, and will mature in 20 semi- 
annual installments of $106,000 each, 
beginning August 15. The commission’s 
report approved a selling price of 99.505 
for the issue with a 2 per cent interest 
rate—the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and associates, which will make the 
average annual interest cost approxi- 
mately 2.1 per cent. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.25 to 2.3 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Feb. Last Last 
15 week year 
Average price of 20 
representative railway 
ee eS ree 40.13 40.88 46.67 
Average price of 20 
representative railway 
DORGS: -ESuwceCra ssn 87.72 88.60 86.18 


Dividends Declared 


Fort Wayne & Jackson.—5%% preferred, 
$2.75, semi-annually, payable March 1 to 
holders of record February 18. 

North Pennsylvania.— $1.00, quarterly, pay- 
able February 25 to holders of record Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—7% 
preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable March 1 
to holders of record February 21. 

Virginian.—62%¢, quarterly, payable March 
25 to holders of record March 10. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—75¢, suarterly; 
extra, 6834¢, both nayable April 1 to holders 
ef record March 21. 


Applications have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

Atlantic Coast Line—To abandon a 22- 
mi. section of its Conway and Myrtle 
Beach branch between Fairmont, N. C., 
and Chadbourn. The application stated 
that present and prospective traffic is 
insufficient to justify continued opera- 
tion of the segment. 

Central of New Jersey—To abandon a 
4.3-mi. section of its Cumberland and 
Maurice River branch in Commercial 
township, N. J. 





Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 
Chicago & North Western-Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific—To abandon a 1,236-ft. 
connecting track at Carnforth, Iowa. 
The division’s decision adopted the rec- 
ommendations of Examiner H. J. 
Bond’s proposed report to which no ex- 
ceptions were filed (see Railway Age 
of December 25, 1948, page 56). 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—To 


abandon a 10.42-mi. line from Clear- 
mont, Mo., to Shambaugh, Iowa. The 
abandonment was opposed by the !owa 
State Commerce Commission and other 
local interests, but the commission found 
that neither present nor _ prospective 
trafic on the segment would be suff- 
cient to warrant its retention. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western.—To 
abandon 2.53 miles of its Rouse branch, 
from a connection with the Colorado & 
Southern at Monson, Colo., to the end 
of the line near Rouse. 

Missouri Pacifi.—To abandon a 9.5- 
mile line between Vulcan, Mo., and 
Gads Hill. The same report authorized 
construction of a new 7.2-mi., line be- 
tween the same points. 

Reading.—To abandon operation over 
1,266 ft. of line in Columbia County, 
Pa., which is part of the Potts Colliery 
branch of its lessor, the Mine Hill & 
Schuylkill Haven. The same _ report 
authorized the lessor to abandon the 
line. 

Union Pacific.—To abandon operation 
over a 750-ft. section of line in River- 
side, Cal. The line involved is part of 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake’s Crest- 
more branch; and the same _ report 
authorized its abandonment by that les- 
sor of the U.P. 

Western Maryland—To abandon an 
0.99-mi. section of its Detmold branch 
in Allegany County, Md. A coal mine 
formerly served by the line has been 
abandoned. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern—This road has 
authorized the following construction 
projects at East Joliet, Ill., at the indi- 
cated estimated costs: A 54 ft. by 132 
ft. concrete block truck garage ($24,- 
917); a yard office and locker room at 
the north end of the road’s yard ($54,- 
678) ; and an office and sanitary facili- 
ties at the south end of the yard ($20,- 
912). 


Missouri Pacific—This road has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to construct a line extend- 
ing approximately 7.2 miles from a 
point near Vulcan, Mo., to a point near 
Gads Hill. The line will replace an- 
other which the same report authorized 
the road to abandon. 





Pennsylvania.—This road will spend 
more than $8,800,000 to remove equip- 
ment restrictions in five tunnels on a 
45-mi. stretch of its Panhandle division 
main line in Ohio starting just west o! 
Steubenville and ending eight miles east 
of Dennison. When the work is com- 
pleted, probably before the winter 0! 
1950, all equipment restrictions will be 
removed from the Panhandle route and 
the most modern cars and locomotives 
will be useable, with a consequent sav- 
ing of freight delivery time. 

The work on the tunnels will include 
improvement in track alinement and a 


considerable reduction in curvature. 
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Tunnel No. 5, 3,260 ft. long, west of 
Gould, will be modernized at a cost of 
$815,000. Additional trackage will be 
constructed east of the present tunnel. 
Tunnel No. 6, 472 ft. long, will be re- 
placed with a cut at a cost of $1,828,- 
500. Tunnels Nos. 7 and 8, 15 mi. west 
of Steubenville, also are to be by-passed 
by construction of a new line at a cost 
of $3,295,100. Work at the fifth tunnel, 
No. 10, 1,420 ft. long and located west 
of Bowerston, will include new aline- 
ment of track and construction of a new 
900-ft. tunnel. 

The five tunnels were constructed 
many years ago when freight equipment 
was much smaller than that in use to- 
day. As a result, the use of modern box 
cars of the larger types, and open loads 
of the high and wide variety, have been 
restricted, necessitating detours. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Walter H. Evans, whose retirement as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Sacramento Northern at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 25, 1948, was born 
on April 14, 1883, at Denver, Colo. He 
attended Stanford and Cornell Univer- 
sities, graduating from the latter in 
1906. He entered railroad service in 
July, 1906, with the Central California 
Traction Company at Stockton, Cal., in 
the engineering department. From 1909 
to 1914, tie served in various engineer- 
ing capacities with the Southern Paci- 
fic. Mr. Evans was subsequently em- 
ployed by the S. N. as electrical en- 
gineer, and in 1946 was appointed vice- 
president and general manager. 





Eugene B. Finegan, whose retirement 
as vice-president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 11, 1948, was born at Iron 
Ridge, Wis. He attended high school 
at Hudson, Wis., and entered railway 
service there in September, 1899, in 
the machine shop of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. He later 
served in the master car builder’s of- 
fice, and in 1903 he was employed as 
a stenographer and clerk in the office 
of the general agent of the Great 
Northern at St. Paul, Minn. In May, 
1904, he entered the service of the Mil- 
waukee Road at St. Paul as a clerk 
and stenographer in the commercial 
agent’s office. From November, 1906, 
to April, 1916, he held successively the 
positions of chief clerk, to the assistant 
general freight agent, the general 
freight agent, the traffic manager and 
the vice-president at Chicago. Mr. 
Finegan was appointed chief of the 
tariff bureau in April, 1916, and in 
February of the next year he was 
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made assistant general freight agent, 
advancing to general freight agent in 
April, 1922. He served as assistant 
freight trafic manager from 1925 to 
1927, when he was promoted to freight 
traffic manager, a position he held until 
May, 1938, when he became assistant 
chief traffic officer. The following No- 





Eugene B. Finegan 


vember he was advanced to chief traffic 
officer at Chicago, and in December, 
1945, he was elected vice-president— 
trafic. On February 1, 1948, Mr. Fine- 
gan relinquished his post as traffic vice- 
president, becoming vice-president with 
duties as assigned by the president, 
which position he was holding at the 
time of his retirement. 


J. G. Morrison, whose retirement as 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Northern Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 25, 1948, was born on De- 
cember 9, 1878, at Amboy (Lee county), 





J. G. Morrison 


Ill., and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Watertown, S. D. Mr. Morrison en- 
tered railroad service in 1893 as a mes- 
senger with the Mitneapolis & St. 
Louis, and the following year joined 
the St. Paul & Duluth (now N. P.) as 
a clerk. He became associated with the 








Chicago Great Western in 1897, serving 
successively as clerk, chief rate clerk 
and chief clerk in the general freight 
department. He was advanced to assist- 
ant general freight agent in 1909, and 
later became assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the C. G. W. During the period 
of federal control, Mr. Morrison was 
assistant secretary of the Western 
Freight Traffic Commission of the 
United States Railroad Administration. 
He became assistant general freight 
agent of the Northern Pacific in 1920, 
and was advanced to general freight 
agent in 1925, to freight traffic manager 
in 1937 and to general freight traffic 
manager in 1940. Mr. Morrison left the 
railroad in July, 1947, to engage in 
traffic association work, returning to 
the N. P. in December, 1947, as assist- 
ant vice-president—trafhic. He was pro- 
moted to vice-president in charge of 
trafic in October, 1948, and was serv- 
ing in this position at the time of his 
retirement. 


Harold G. Powell, whose resignation 
as vice-president and treasurer of the 
Illinois Terminal at St. Louis, Mo., and 
subsequent appointment as executive 
representative to the president, was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 
1, was born on July 3, 1874, at Poca- 
hontas, Ill. He attended school at Up- 
per Alton, Ill., and Haywards Business 
College, entering railway service in 
1895 as a stenographer for the Lacka- 
wanna Fast Freight Lines at St. Louis. 
The next year he joined the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, serving-success- 
ively as stenographer, rate clerk and 
assistant chief clerk. He was employed 
by the Illinois Central in 1900 as chief 
clerk at Salt Lake City, Utah, and sub- 
sequently served as traveling freight 
agent, contracting agent, commercial 
agent, division freight agent and assist- 
ant general freight agent. He first en- 
tered I. T. service in 1921 as traffic 
manager, advancing to general traffic 
manager in 1929 and to vice-president— 
traffic in 1933. Mr. Powell was elected 
vice-president and treasurer in Decem- 
ber, 1945. 


J. H. M. Clinch, whose election as 
president of the Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee at Chicago was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 25, 
1948, was born on August 18, 1902, at 
Danville, [ll., and attended the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the University of Chi- 
cago and John Marshall Law School. 
He entered service with the North 
Shore and the Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company in April, 1925, in the treas- 
urer’s office at Chicago. In August, 
1925, he was appointed secretary to the 
general manager at Highwood, III., and 
in January, 1926, he became secretary 
te the vice-president at Chicago. From 
1928 to 1941, he served as secretary 
and treasurer of the subsidiary motor 
coach companies and as assistant to the 
vice-president at Chicago. Mr. Clinch 
subsequently served in various posts 
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with the North Shore, the Chicago 
Rapid Transit and the Chicago, Aurora 
& Elgin, advancing in November, 1946, 
to secretary and treasurer of the North 
Shore at Chicago. In September, 1947, 
he also assumed the office of vice-presi- 
dent, with the same headquarters. Mr. 
Clinch was appointed acting president 
in November, 1948, which position he 
held at time of his election as presi- 
dent. 


A. J. Lomas, g:neral manager of the 
Central region of the Canadian Nation- 
al, has been appointed vice-president of 
that region, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Toronto, Ont., succeeding the 
late J. F. Pringle. A photograph and bio- 
graphy of Mr. Lomas were published in 
the Railway Ag> of April 17, 1948, page 
791. 


W. W. Byam, supervisor of wages of 
the Grand Trunk Western at Detroit, 
Mich., has been appointed assistant to 
vice-president and general manager— 
labor relations, with the same _head- 
quarters. His former position has been 
abolished. 


FINANCIAL LEGAL & 
ACCOUNTING 


H. T. Lively, whose appointment as gen- 
eral solicitor of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at Louisville, Ky., was reported 
in Railway Age December 25, 1948, is 
a native of Hart County, Ky., and is 
a graduate of Bowling Green Business 
University. He entered railway service 
with the L. & N. in 1907, as a steno- 
grapher and clerk in the office of the 
superintendent of terminals at Louis- 
ville, subsequently serving as law agent. 





H. T. Lively 


He was appoi.-ted chief clerk in the 
claims division of the law department 
in 1918, and two years later became 
freight claim agent, advancing to gen- 
eral claim agent in 1922. Mr. Lively 
was promoted to district attorney for 
the states of Kentucky and Virginia in 
June, 1938, and was further advanced 
to general attorney in March, 1944, 
which position he held at the time of 
his appointment as general solicitor. 
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Charles A. Glaser, whose appointment 
as auditor of disbursements of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western at New 
York was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 25, 1948, was born on 
September 8, 1892, at New York, where 
he attended elementary and high schools. 
Mr. Glaser entered the service of the 
Lackawanna on September 26, 1912, as 
clerk at Harlem Transfer, New York. 
On August 12, 1915, he was trans- 
ferred to the accounting department, 
being promoted to special accountant 
on September 1, 1920. In October, 1937, 
he organized and became manager of 
the railroad’s central accounting bu- 
reau at Hoboken, N. J. He was pro- 
moted to supervisor of contracts and 
insurance at New York on July 1, 1938, 
which position he occupied until his re- 
cent appointment as auditor of disburse- 
ments. 


John F. Jeckel, whose retirement as 
auditor of disbursements of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western at New 
York was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 25, 1948, entered the serv- 
ice of the Lackawanna on August 26, 
1898, in the department of the auditor 
of freight and ticket accounts. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1908, Mr. Jeckel was transfer- 
red to the office of miscellaneous ac- 
counts and on April 1, 1909, to the gen- 
eral auditing department, where he re- 
mained until October, 1918, when he be- 
came auditor of miscellaneous accounts. 
In August, 1941, he was appointed audi- 
tor of disbursements, the position he 
held until his retirement. 


C. E. Nottingham, whose election as 
general auditor of the Fort Worth & 
Denver City and the Wichita Valley at 
Fort Worth, Tex., was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 18, 1948, was 
born on December 23, 1889, at Humans- 
ville, Mo., and attended public schools 
in that state and in Texas. He entered 
railway service in 1910 with the F. W. 
& D. C. and the W. V. at Fort Worth, 
and held various positions in the ac- 
counting department until January, 1914, 
when he became rate and division clerk 
with the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
at the same point. In April, 1917, Mr. 
Nottingham left the C. R. I. & G. to 
serve in the Quartermaster Corps at 
St. Louis, Mo., as transportation clerk. 
In September of the same year he 
joined the Texas & New Orleans at 
Houston, Tex., as rate clerk, returning 
to the C. R. I. & G. at Fort Worth in 
October, 1919, as chief clerk in the ac- 
counting department. He was made 
traveling auditor and chief clerk of the 
Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth 
at Ranger, Tex., in April, 1920, and the 
following January returned to the F. W. 
& D. C. and the W. V. as special 
accountant, advancing to chief clerk to 
the general auditor in April, 1925. Mr. 
Nottingham was appointed land and tax 
commissioner in April, 1943, and auditor 


in October, 1944. He was appointed © 


acting general auditor of the two roads 








in November, 1948, which position he 
held at the time of his election as 
general auditor. 


Merle W. White, whose appointment 
as general claim agent in the law de- 
partment of the Minneapolis & St, 
Louis at Minneapolis, Minn., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 
11, 1948, was born on June 15, 1902, at 
River Falls, Wis. He served as claim 





Merle W. White 


manager of the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Company at Minneapolis for 18 
years and entered railway service on 
July 1, 1944, as claims adjuster of the 
M. & St. L. at Albert Lea, Minn. 
Mr. White was serving in the latter 
capacity at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as general claim agent. 


TRAFFIC 


L. P. Dooley, chief clerk of the Chi- 
cago office of the Canadian Pacific, has 
been appointed district passenger repre- 
sentative at Atlanta, Ga. 


William C. Boswell, commercial agent 
of the Atlantic Coast Line at Lake 
Wales, Fla., has been appointed genera! 
agent, having jurisdiction over the ter- 
ritory between Moore Haven, Fia., 
and Lake Harbor, with headquarters at 
Clewiston, Fla. 


E. A. Compton, whose promotion to 
western traffic manager of the Illinois 
Terminal at San Francisco, Cal., was 
reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 18, 1948, began his railroad career 
as an office boy for the president of the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana. He later worked in various 
departments in the general office at 
Houston, Tex., and during World War 
I served in the United States Navy. 
Following the war, Mr. Compton 
worked in the traffic department of the 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Company and 
for the Charles F. Noble Oil & Gas 
Co., advancing to traffic manager with 
the latter company. At the time of the 
depression he resigned that post to be- 
come traffic manager and assistant to 
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the wholesale sales manager of the H. 
F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. Several years 
later he re-entered railroad service as 
commercial agent for the I. T. at Tulsa, 
Okla., and advanced to general agent at 
Dallas, Tex., and to traffic manager at 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Compton subse- 
quently returned to Dallas as general 
southwestern agent, which position he 
held at the time of his recent promo- 


tion. 


B. W. Hanson, whose promotion to 
manager of industrial development for 
the Union Pacific in Utah, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Montana, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 1, began his railway career in 
1911 as a traveling agent of the Chicago 
& North Western at Salt Lake City. 
During World War I he served with 
the United States Railroad Administra- 





B. W. Hanson 


tion at Washington, D. C., and Port- 
land, Ore. In 1920 he became freight 
trafic representative of the Missouri 
Pacific at Los Angeles, Cal., and en- 
tered U. P. service in 1923 at Salt 
Lake City as a statistician. He subse- 
quently advanced through various posi- 
tions at the latter point, and in 1941 
was appointed traffic manager, which 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 


N. L. Cullum, assistant general agent 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at 
Houston, Tex., has been promoted to 
general agent at that point, succeeding 
the late T. M. Curtis. 


A. S. Taylor, general freight agent, 
rates and tariffs, of the Illinois Termi- 
nal at St. Louis, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager, sales 
and service, at that point. 


LeRoy E. Fuller, Umatilla County 
(Ore.) extension agent, with headquar- 
ters at Hermiston, Ore., will become 
azricultural agent of the Union Pacific 
at Boise, Ida., on March 1, succeeding 
Ll. H. Wagner, who has resigned to en- 
ter the farm machinery business at 
(cooding, Ida. 
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Austin Hildreth, whose promotion to 
assistant to the freight traffic manager 
of the Southern at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 25, 1948, was born on De- 
cember 15, 1889, in that city. He en- 
tered railroad service in May, 1905, as 
a messenger in the freight office of the 
Pennsylvania at Cincinnati, and in Oc- 
tober, 1911, joined the Southern at that 
point as a clerk in the freight office. He 
subsequently held various clerical posi- 





Austin Hildreth 


tions in the same office and advanced 
tu chief clerk in the district freight of- 
fice in April, 1922. In June, 1925, he 
was appointed freight traffic representa- 
tive at Cincinnati, and in October of the 


same year became chief clerk to the . 


freight traffic manager. He was ad- 
vanced to assistant general freight 
agent at Cincinnati in September, 1937, 
and served in that post continuously un- 
til his recent promotion to assistant to 
the freight traffic manager. 


Leon J. Marion, general agent of the 
Erie at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Detroit, Mich., succeeding H. 
G. Cooke, deceased. Edwin W. Keiley, di- 
vision freight agent at Elmira, N. Y., 
has heen promoted to general agent at 
San Francisco, replacing Mr. Marion. 
Herbert C. Well, general agent at Spring- 
field, Ohio, has been appointed divi- 
sion freight agent at Rochester, N. Y., 
succeeding Frank K. Corlett, who has been 
transferred to Elmira, to succeed Mr. 
Keiley. Wilbur W. Thoms, secretary to 
the executive vice-president at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent at Springfield, replacing: Mr. 
Well. 


OPERATING 


Henry F. Martin, acting superintendent 
of mine service of the Atlantic Coast 
Line at Mulberry, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of terminals t 
Port Tampa, Fla. 


H. W. Wortham has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Illinois Central at 
Memphis, Tenn., succeeding G. O. Arm- 





strong, who has been relieved at his 
own request. 


Roderick G. Murchison, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent terminals of the 
Richmond district of the Atlantic Coast 
Line at Rocky Mount, N. C., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 
1, was born in Chatham county, N. C., 
on January 6, 1885. Mr. Murchison 
entered railroad service on July 1, 
1900, as a messenger boy with the At- 
lantic Coast Line at Fayetteville, N. C., 





Roderick G. Murchison 


subsequently serving successively as 
yard clerk at South Rocky Mount; 
trainman, conductor and assistant 
trainmaster on the Fayetteville district; 
assistant trainmaster at Rocky Mount; 
and trainmaster at Portsmouth, Va., 
and Rocky Mount. Mr. Murchison was 
appointed superintendent of the Rich- 
mond district at Rocky Mount on 
August 20, 1934, which position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


MECHANICAL 


A. G. Greenseth, whose promotion to 
general mechanical superintendent of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie at Minneapolis, Minn., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 
15, entered railroad service in 1903 as 
an apprentice machinist for the Great 
Northern at Superior, Wis. He later 
served successively as a machinist with 
the Chicago Great Western at Clarion, 
Iowa, with the Soo Line at Minne- 
apolis, with the G. N. at Superior, and 
again with the Soo Line at Enderlin, N. 
D. In 1913 he became roundhouse fore- 
man for the Soo Line at Bismarck, N. 
D., and subsequently held that post at 
Thief River Falls, Minn., until World 
War I, when he entered the Russian 
military service. After the war he re- 
turned to the Soo Line at Thief River 
Falls, and in 1923 was made roundhouse 
foreman at Minneapolis. The next year 
he became master mechanic at Ender- 
lin, transferring to Fond du Lac, Wis., 
in 1927. Mr. Greenseth was appointed 
assistant mechanical superintendent at 
Minneapolis in 1939, and in 1944 he was 
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advanced to mechanical superintendent 
there, the post he held at the time of his 
promotion to general mechanical super- 
intendent. 


H. L. Price, master mechanic of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed superintendeut 
of shops at Albuquerque, N. M., suc- 
ceeding G. R. Miller, who has retired. 
Harold F. Mackey, supervisor of diesel en- 
gines at Chicago, has been appointed 
master mechanic at Clovis, N. M., suc- 
ceeding G. C. Kistner, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant shop superintendent at 
Albuquerque. Mr. Mackey has been re- 
placed by Walter L. Huebner, day round- 
house foreman at Barstow, Cal. Thomas 
T. Blickle, master mechanic at Dodge 
City, Kan., has been transferred to 
Chicago, and has been succeeded by E. 
B. Wood, general foreman in the loco- 
motive department at San Bernardino, 


Cal. 


Eric Wynne, whose appointment as 
general superintendent of moti’e pow- 
er and car equipment of the Atlantic 
region of the Canadian National at 
Moncton, N. B., was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 15, was born 
in Stafford, England. He joined the 
mechanical department of the Grand 
Trunk (Canadian National) at Mel- 
ville, Sask., as a call boy, later becom- 
ing a machinist apprentice. In March, 
1921, he was promoted to machinist at 
Edmonton, Alta., and after serving as 
machinist, acting foreman, ledgerwood 
operator and locomotive foreman at 
McBride, B. C., Mr. Wynne was trans- 
ferred to the Fort Rouge shops at Win- 
nipeg, Man. In June, 1936, he was ap- 
pointed engine inspector and in Febru- 
ary, 1942, became supervisor of special 
work. He was promoted to mechanical 
inspector for the system in January, 
1943, with headquarters at Montreal, 
and in August of the same year became 
mechanical engineer, shop’ metlods, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment as general superintendent 
of motive power and car equipment for 
the Atlantic region. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 

Frank R. Woolford, whose appointment 
as engineer maintenance of way and 
structures of the Western Pacific at 
San Francisco, Cal., was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 25, 1948, 
was born on August 14, 1901, at Little 
Rock, Ark. He attended the Georgia 
School of Technology from 1920 to 
1924, and entered railroad service on 
September 1, 1924, as a rodman for the 
Missouri Pacific at Little Rock and 
other points. He became an instrument- 
man in November, 1925, and from May, 
1930, to February, 1935, served suc- 
cessively as engineer of accounts at St. 
Louis Mo., and Little Rock, and as in- 
strumentman. He was subsequently ap- 
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pointed assistant engineer and _ road- 
master at Bonne Terre, Mo., and in 
September, 1935, was made track super- 
visor at Dupo, IIll., and later at St. 
Louis. He became roadmaster at Eldo- 
rado, Ark., in June, 1939, and in August, 
1942, he left the road to serve in the 
United States Army with the 759th 
Railway operating Battalion in the Eur- 


opean theatre. In January, 1946, Mr., 


Woolford returned to the M. P. as di- 
vision engineer for the Missouri and 
Memphis divisions, with headquarters at 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., and in June, 1948, 
was promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent of the Joplin-White River divisions 
at Nevada, Mo. He was serving in the 
latter position at the time of his ap- 
pointment as engineer maintenance of 
way and structures for the W. P. 


Claude A. Combs, whose retirement as 
engineer maintenance of way and struc- 
tures of the Western Pacific at San 
Francisco, Cal., was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 25, was 
born on October 15, 1881, at Red Bluff, 
Cal. After graduating from high school 
in 1898, he continued his education in 
special courses, and in May, 1900, en- 
tered railroad service in the operating 
department of the Southern Pacific at 
Sacramento, Cal. From April, 1903, to 
May, 1907, he served successively as 
rodman, inspector, draftsman and in- 
strumentman. He subsequently became 
superintendent of construction for the 
Nevada Northern at Ely, Nev., and in 
April, 1908, joined the Copper River & 
Northwestern at Valdez, Alaska, as an 
instrumentman. He next served with 
the Northwestern Pacific successively 
as assistant engineer and division en- 
gineer on construction, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, and returned to 
the S. P. in January, 1916, as assistant 
engineer on maintenance at Fresno, 
Cal. The next year he was made a resi- 
dent engineer on construction for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Chicago. He first en- 
tered the service of the W. P. in Janu- 
ary, 1924, as assistant engineer at San 
Francisco, advancing later to division 
engineer and to general supervisor of 
bridges and buildings. Mr. Combs was 
appointed engineer maintenance of way 
and structures in December, 1943. 


W. C. McCormick, roadmaster of the 
Carolina division of the Seaboard Air 
Line, has been promoted to general 
roadmaster, with jurisdiction north and 
west of Savannah, Ga., with headquar- 
ters as before at Savannah. 


SPECIAL 


Carl L. Johnson, assistant advertising 
agent of the Reading, has been ap- 
pointed advertising agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Philadelphia, Pa., 
succeeding William §. Davis, who has re- 
tired after almost 44 years with the 
Reading. 








OBITUARY 


James F. Pringle, vice-president of the 
Central region of the Canadian Nation- 
al at Toronto, Ont., died on February 
8 of coronary thrombosis. Mr. Pringle 
was born at Cornwall, Ont., on June 3. 
1885, and received his B. A. degree jy 
1905 and his B.Sc. degree in 1907 from 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. He 
entered railroad service in 1907 as in- 
strumentman and resident engineer on 
construction of the National Transcon- 
tinental Line (now C.N.R.), then sery- 
ing until 1915 as assistant engineer of 
construction, Wellaid ship canal. After 
military service during World War ] 
with the Canadian Engineers, he re- 
turned to the C.N.R. and served as as- 
sistant engineer and transportation en- 
gineer, becoming assistant general su- 
perintendent transportation at Toronto 
in 1925. From 1930 to 1932 he was en- 
gaged in the reorganization of the Na- 
tional of Mexico, returning to the 
C.N.R. in 1932 as general superintend- 
ent transportation at Toronto. He was 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Southern Ontario district at Toronto in 
1936, subsequently becoming chief of 
transportation at Montreal, Que.; gen- 
eral manager of the Atlantic region at 
Moncton, N. B.; and vice-president and 
general manager of the Atlantic region 
at Moncton. In 1944 he was appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Central region at Toronto, re- 
linquishing the title of general manager 
last year. 


= 


William S. Wollner, general baggage 
agent of the Northwestern Pacific at 
San Rafael, Cal. and secretary and 
executive vice-president of the Pacific 
Railway Club, died at San Rafael on 
February 5. Mr. Wollner, 66, began 
his railroad service with the Southern 
Pacific in 1902. He organized the Paci- 
fic Railway Club in 1917 and served 
continuously as its secretary until the 
time of his death. 


P. J. Colligan, who retired in 1936 as 
general superintendent of motive pow- 
er for the Chicago, Rock Island & Paci- 
fic at Kansas City, Mo., died recently 
at his home in Moline, Ill., after a brief 
illness. 


T. M. Curtis, general agent of the Chi- 
cago. & Eastern Illinois, at Houston, 
Tex., died recently in that city. 


Harold W. Tinker, field engineer, insur- 
ance and fire protection department, of 
the New York Central, with headquart- 
ers at New York, died on February 5 
in that city, following a heart attack 
suffered several days earlier. 


W. S. Moseley, assistant to the gen ral 


manager of the Clinchfield, with head- - 


quarters at Erwin, Tenn., was killed 10 
a grade crossing accident at Hawthorne, 
Fla., on February 12. 
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Some pertinent data: 





e are now delivering an order 
of 22 locomotives of the 2-8-4 type 
to the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 


road Co. 


Modern steam locomotives like these: 


will show a good return on their in- 
vestment. -With planned scheduling, 
they can deliver more ton-miles of 
freight per dollar of investment than 


any other type of locomotive. 















LIMA 
HAMILTON 
4ORPORATION UZ 








February 19, 1949 





Class M-1 
Service: Freight 
Road Nos: 1970-1991 








79,290 Ib 
Cylinders: 25” x 32” 
Drivers, Diameter: 69” 


an! SS 


Fuel: Soft Coal 
Grate Area: 90 sq ft 
Steam Pressure: 265 Ib 


Tender Capacity: 22,000 gal 


25 tons 


DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 
and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping 
presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 
chinery; Special heavy machinery; Heavy iron cast- 
ings; Weldments. 








Tractive Force, with Booster: 


Weight on Drivers: 267,500 Ib 
Weight on Front Trucks: 52,900 Ib 
Weight on Trailing Truck: 127,700 Ib 
Total Weight of Engine: 448,100 Ib 
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For years to come some railroads 
will have steam locomotives. And it 
is merely business thrift to endeavor 
to get the most efficient operation 
possible from such motive power. 
In many instances the installation 
of Security Circulators in existing 
steam locomotives will prove a prof- 
itable investment. Originally devel- 
oped by American Arch as a support 
for Security arch brick, road experi- 


ence has shown that Security Cir- 









culators greatly improve steaming 


performance and aid in many other 
ways in increasing motive power 
efficiency. 
* * * 

For nearly forty years the American 
Arch Company has been designing 
and furnishing arch brick for coal- 
burning locomotives, and a recent 
development is the Security Dutch 
Oven for improving combustion in 


oil-burning steam locomotives. 


merican Arch Company Ine. 
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Doing a good turn for 


wakes are Bast 
| “a 


Here’s a device that will put a big Plus in braking 
efficiency for your passenger equipment. 

With simplified mechanical-pneumatic design, the 
Westinghouse AP Decelostat measures deceleration 
right at each wheel. It acts at the first hint of wheel slip, 
relieves the brake pressure before wheels can slide. 


Braking Efficiency 


Westinghouse 


IV evel oksbablers¥ cd eaalsiebastchale 


Restoration of brake pressure starts at once auto- 
matically, builds up to train value. Thus, braking pres- 
sure is momentarily relieved the instant wheel slip is 
detected—and the slip is arrested before it can develop 


into a slide. 
Bulletin DL2461-1 will give you full details. 


MK Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
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This is wh 


Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 
representatives for Double Seal Piston 
Rings made for diesel and other serv- 
ices. Double Seal rings are cast from 
Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. 











February 19, 1949 








ere quality pays off 


UITE apart from its superior wearability, there are other reasons 

why Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron is the preponderant choice of American 
railroads. One of the most important of these is machine-ability. It is 
a fact that HSGI castings take iess time to machine because there is 
less metal to remove. The dense, homogeneous structure of HSGI per- 
mits making castings close to finished sizes. This finer structure also 
results in a better, smoother finish. 


For many years Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron has been used for vital parts 
in most American steam locomotives. And now it is gaining continued 
acceptance as the material for better diesel cylinder liners. 


Hunt-Spiuter Mee. Corporation 


N. C. RAYMOND, President F. W. LAMPTON, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Sales Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. x» South Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 
Export Agents: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Assures the best in RACOR equipment for American Railroads 















RACOR 
BRACE RAILS 









1 RACOR SWITCH STANDS 
7 AND SWITCH POINT LOCKS 
a for yard use 










hg SWITCH STANDS 
WITCH POINT LOCKS 


or main line use 


RACOR MANGANESE 
STEEL CROSSINGS 








RACOR RAIL 
LUBRICATOR 














SWITCH RODS 


Out in Mahwah, N. J. Brake Shoe maintains one of the world's most modern and 
outstanding Research Laboratories. Within its walls are housed the latest of scien- 
tific testing equipment to simulate actual field conditions — manned by a per- 
sonnel of highly trained and experienced metalurgists, physicists and chemists. 
Year after year, day and night around the clock, a constant vigilance is main- 
tained in the testing of RACOR materials and devices. 


Thousands of dollars are spent annually in our fight against the forces of wear, 
impact and strain to assure longer life to every RACOR product —so as to 
offer the railroad industry the best product for the job whether it be switch 


stands or special trackwork. 





RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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POWER . . . When you need it most 


The economical Jumbo Rotary Seal AIR-PUSH Motors have 
that extra power needed to wipe the new, larger wind- 
shields used on late model locomotives. Sprague Devices has 


recently developed a new stain- 
AIR-F use 


less steel windshield wiper arm 
specifically for the railroad indus- 
try. Write today for more detailed 4 

/ are guaranteed for 


100% satisfaction. 


windshield wipers 


information. 
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MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
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WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 241 WASHINGTON STREET, READING, PA. 
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Eye Protection 
for Gas Welders 
Who Wear Glasses 





Style CW60 





There’s comfort for wearers of prescription glasses in 
WILLSON Cover-All* welding goggles with the deep eye 
cups. And the adjustable leather bridge covers a danger 
spot and rests lightly on the nose. WILLSON-Weld* 
lenses are carefully matched for pairs; inspected for finest 
optical quality, and exceed Federal Specifications for filter- 
ing out ultraviolet and infrared rays. 


@? .. 
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Style DC53 
Chip- Weld Goggles 


For complete in- 
formation on these 
products and their 
application, as well 

as many more eye 
and respiratory pro- 
tective devices, get 


in touch with your 
nearest WILLSON 
distributor or write 


us direct. 











WILLSON- WELD“ Glass made 
in shades from 3 to 14 incl. for 
allkinds of gas and arc welding. 


*T.M.Reg.U.S.Pat.Oft. 














GENERAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 57) 


Roads Can’t Maintain Health if 
Inadequately Nourished, Fraser Says 


Canadian railways have come through 
various tests of their basic efficiency and 
practical resiliency, Alistair Fraser, 
vice-president, traffic, of the Canadian 
National, told the Canadian Railway 
Club at its 41st annual dinner in Mon- 
treal, Que. “Their experience has been 
ripened,” he said, “their technique im- 
proved; their equipment modernized, 
They stand at the highest point with 
respect to men, material and methods, 
Their health is good.” 

However, Mr. Fraser warned, to be 
merely in current good health is not 
enough. “The railways cannot main- 
tain their good health if inadequately 
nourished, just as the finest athlete 
could not carry on a hunger fast in- 
definitely. They need a high level of 
traffic and adequate revenues for han- 
dling it.” 

Mr. Fraser emphasized that “com- 
petition and the struggle for business 
will become more pronounced as we 
move rapidly from shortages to  sur- 
pluses. We cannot rest on past achieve- 
ments to ensure us public goodwill and 
patronage. To be successful, we must 
work harder and provide better trans- 
portation service.” 


Federal Bankruptcy Act Does 
Not Override All State Law 


The United States Supreme Court 
has ruled that the federal bankruptcy 
act’s section 77, which establishes pro- 
cedures for railroad reorganizations, 
does not override a Georgia law re- 
quiring the unanimous approval of all 
stockholders for the sale of a Georgia 
corporation’s entire assets. The case, 
docketed in the Supreme Court as No. 
21, Merrel P. Callaway. as trustee of 
the Central of Georgia, et al., v. L. O. 
3enton, Jr., et al., involved the proposed 
inclusion in the reorganized C. of Ga. 
of its former lessor, the South Western. 

Under the reorganization plan ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the federal district 
court, the South Western was given the 
alternative of selling its property to 
the reorganized company in return for 
a fixed amount of bonds of the latter, 
or of having the lease disaffirmed and 
its property returned. When South 
Western’s officers signified their in- 
tention of selling the property to the 
reorganized company, Benton and other 
individual stockholders of the South 
Western brought an action in the 
Georgia courts to enjoin the officers from 
consummating the sale. The petition for 
the injunction relied on the afore- 
mentioned Georgia law which requires 
unanimous approval of the stockholders 
for such a sale. 

Before the Georgia court passed o! 
the petition, a meeting of South West- 
ern stockholders was held for consid- 
eration of the offer; 30,137 shares 
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DEPENDABLE SCULLIN STEEL CASTINGS SALUTE 








Courtesy of the Burlington Railroad. 





























THE DEPENDABLE BURLINGTON THEY'VE SERVED SO LONG 


For 45 of the Burlington’s 100 years, Scullin 
has supplied this great railroad with constantly- 
improving locomotive and freight car castings. 





a) 


As we mark our own half-century of progress, we're 
particularly proud that the unfailing dependability 
of Scullin Steel Castings has contributed to the 
Burlington’s reputation for reliable service —as it 
has to so many other leading lines. 


When you specify Scullin—you’re sure! 


SAINT LOUJIS 10, MUS 





¢ CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND © BALTIMORE ¢ RICHMOND, VA. © MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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| / Quality 
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* 


PRODUCTION 
STEEL CASTINGS 


FOR 
Railroad 
Equipment 


Production castings at Continental 
are made with “custom” care and 
precision. Specialized foundry fa- 
cilities accommodate all sizes of 
locomotive and carbuilders’ cast- 
ings to any physical properties. 
Heat treating and machining fa- 
cilities provide all degrees of 
temper and finish. For dependable 
quality . . . strict observance of 
specifications . . . and scheduled 
delivery ... Look to Continental first! 


(ontine 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Chicago - Pittsburgh 
Plants at: 
East Chicago, Ind.; Wheeling, W.Va.;Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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were voted in favor of acceptance and 
9,057 shares for rejection. The trustee 
ot the Central, which was not a party 
to the state court proceeding, then filed 
a petition in the federal district court 
(the bankruptcy court) asking that the 
dissenting stockholders be enjoined from 
further prosecution of their action in 
the state court; and the federal court 
issued a temporary restraining order 
to that end. 

Thereupon the state court, on its own 
motion, entered an injunction restrain- 
ing the officers and directors of the 
South Western from selling its proper- 
ties on the ground that such a sale 
would violate the Georgia law. The 
federal court replied with a permanent 
injunction declaring the state court’s 
injunction null and void as in excess 
of that court’s jurisdiction. Upon ap- 
peal, the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit reversed the order 
ot the federal district court; and the 
case came before the Supreme Court 
by virtue of the latter’s grant of a pe- 
tition for review of the circuit court’s 
determination. 

In upholding the circuit court and 
thus the Georgia court, the Supreme 
Court rejected what it called the federal 
district court’s premise that the Cen- 
tral’s plan of reorganization requires 
the inclusion of the South Western’s 
lines within the system of the re- 
organized company. Thus it held that 
the case was not analogous to previous 
ones wherein the overriding of state 
laws has been sanctioned. 


“The action of the Georgia courts in 
this case,” it said, “does not embarrass 
or delay the formulation or promulga- 
tion of a plan of reorganization. The 
plan has been formulated and approved. 
It leaves open to the South Western 
the alternative of selling its properties 
to the reorganized debtor or of facing 
disafirmance of the lease and the risks 
of separate operation of its lines... Un- 
less the offer is a sham and the lessor’s 
discretion illusory, the plan may be 
effectively consummated whether the 
offeree accepts or not. The district 
court did not merely postpone action 
which would have hindered development 
of the plan; it took to itself the de- 
cision of a question which the plan 
left open for decision elsewhere.” 

The Supreme Court’s ruling was a 
5-to-2 decision embodied in an opinion 
delivered by Chief Justice Vinson. A 
dissenting expression came from Jus- 
tice Douglas with whom Justice Rut- 
ledge agreed. The majority decision, 
as they saw it, “permits control over 
the plan of reorganization to be taken 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the district court contrary to 
the provisions of section 77 [of the 
Bankruptcy Act] and allows a state 
court to undo what the federal agencies 
have approved.” The dissenters ap- 
praised the situation before the court 
as “precisely” one of those “where the 
bankruptcy court, if its exclusive juris- 
diction is to be maintained, must have 
the power to enjoin action in state 
courts.” 





No matter what you're planning to build, 


chances are you can do it faster, easier 
and at lower cost 


Luria buildings are per- 
manent, heavy steel 
frame structures—easily 
adaptable to practically 
any building require- 
ment. Yet they cost little 
or no more than light- 
weight temporary build- 
ings. And they’re avail- 
able now—ready for 
prompt delivery ! 
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